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“IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES” 
STUDENTS OF ASPEN INSTITUTE ENJOY PICNIC 
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Fun - For - All 
by FRED WEBER 


A Program Band Book containing 16 
familiar and original numbers, many with 
novelty effects, especially designed to 
make the beginner's first band experi- 
ence interesting and enjoyable. 


EFFECTIVE FOR FULL BAND 
or classes with incomplete 
instrumentation 








EVERY INSTRUMENT HAS 
THE MELODY AND A BAND 
PART FOR EACH NUMBER 














THE DIRECTOR CAN AT HIS 


DISCRETION: 


1. Perform any number—in unison—by 
directing all members of the Band to 
play the “melody part.” 

. Assign Melody part to certain players 
and have all others play their band 
part. 

. By gradually directing additional in- 
struments to play regular Band parts 
—a transition from a performance in 
unison to a perfect Band performance 
is accomplished. 

. All players have an equal opportu- 
nity to play the melody both in band 
and HOME practice. 


Fun-For-All 
IS THE PERFECT SUPPLEMENTARY 
BAND BOOK TO ANY ELEMENTARY 
BAND METHOD 
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Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 


Diploma in Opera Performance 
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For catalog or further information write 
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Greetings... 


to you . . . and to all your house 


happiness, 


peace, joy ... and 


a Very Merry Christmas! 
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Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
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Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Presi- 
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Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean, College of 
Fine Arts, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
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Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
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Dean Kenneth Osborne, School of 
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Dr. Hugh Hodgson, Director, Schoo} 
of Music, University of Georgia. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 

Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282. 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
They must be legibly handwritten or 
typed. SM goes to press on the 15th 
and is released the Ist of the month 
following. Items received after the 
15th will appear in the succeeding 
issue provided they retain sufficient 
current interest. 

Articles 

Articles and feature material should 
be well organized and in typewritten 
form. A photograph and brief sketch 
of author is preferred with first sub- 
missions. 
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“For There Is Born This Day, In The City Of David, A Saviour... 
Who Is Christ Our Lord” 
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SAN ANTONIO MUSIC TEACHERS 
SPONSOR YOUNG ARTIST IN CONCERT 


By Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
President, SAMT Association 


Thiry Auditorium of Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, was 
the setting recently for an interested 
audience composed of music teachers, 
students, parents, college professors and 
friends of music assembled to hear 
Joan Holley, pianist, of Miami, Flor- 
ida. In her concert, Miss Holley gave 
a program of the most exacting music, 
including numbers by Bach, Schuman, 
Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and Dohnanyi. 

The young artist was sponsored by 
the San Antonio Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation on the recommendation of the 
president, who agreed to underwrite 
the contract in case of any deficit. The 
attendance was good—and there was 
no deficit, but a profit. 

Miss Holley, who is only 23 years 
of age, a graduate of Juilliard, has a 
European tour and three New York 
concerts to her credit, came to the 
Southwest virtually unknown. Her ex- 
cellent technique and maturity as an 
interpreter of a conventional concert 
program won her audience from the 
first. When the concert was over, many 
went backstage for the personal com- 


ments and congratulations which every 
young artist so genuinely appreciates. 

Music students of course got an auto- 
graph. There were heard from promi- 
nent San Antonio teachers many ex- 
pressions in regard to Miss Holley’s 
playing, such as “Unusual pianistic 
facilities,” “Personal charm as a per- 
former,” “Poetic interpretation,” and 
“Brilliant and warmth in a satisfying 
manner.” 

Miss Holley’s tour included Mary 
Hardin Baylor College, the University 
of Corpus Christi, Tarleton State Col- 
lege, East Texas Baptist College, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, and the Ar- 
kansas State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion Convention in Little Rock. The 
tour will be concluded by several con- 
certs in Alabama. 

Miss Holley has been engaged for 
a tour of California and several cities 
in the Republic of Mexico during the 
spring of 1952. 

Her mother, Mrs. Ivan Holley, who 
is also a well-schooled pianist, serves 
as her traveling companion and man- 
ager. 
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Here and Abroad 


Overture Given 
At Chautauqua 
The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, with Franko Autori conducting, 
gave a very lively and brilliant per- 
formance recently of Rudolph Ganz’s 
new work, entitled, “Symphonic Over- 
ture to an Unwritten Comedy, 
LAUGHTER ... YET LOVE.” It was 
the first Eastern performance of the 
overture, described by critics as “short, 
gay and witty.” The next performance 
is scheduled for Chicago in February. 
Leading Musicians 
Attend Vienna Concerts 


Europe’s 
Will 
The current Vienna Concert season 
holds unusual attraction for Europe’s 
leading conductors, composers and 
orchestras. One of the featured pro- 
grams of the season is the six double 
concerts given under the baton of Her- 
bert von Karajan and eight double con- 
certs in the cycle “The Great Sym- 
phonies.” 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
will give concerts and two of Ger- 
many’s best orchestras, the Bamburger 
Symphony and Munich Orchestra are 
also scheduled to present programs. 
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The Barilly Quartette, which scored 
such a brilliant triumph this year at 
Salzburg, will present programs in 
Vienna. The Society of the Friends 
of Music will give a program con- 
sidered typically Viennese in character. 


Symphony Features Pianist 
Nicole Henriot, _ brilliant young 
French pianist, was soloist with the 
San Antonio Symphony and Musical 
Director Victor Alessandro recently in 
the season’s second subscription con- 
cert. Miss Henriot performed the pop- 


ular E-flat Piano Concerto of Liszt. 
Also programmed were three Bach 
transcriptions and two waltzes by 


Tschaikowsky. 

The youthful Miss Henriot made her 
American debut with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in 1948, when 
she won unanimous critical acclaim as 
“the brightest newcomer of the year.” 
After her appearance with the Boston 
Symphony the following year, the Bos- 
ton Post declared, “Not since Horowitz 
made his first appearance at the sym- 
phony concerts has a new pianist cre- 
ated such a stir.” 

* 
Read About 
“Choral Adventures” 


on page 8 





Festival Visitors 
Set New Record 
Statistics on this year’s tourist season 
now available indicate that Austria 
has not only maintained her all-time 
record of the previous year but has 
bettered it. According to the Austrian 
Traveler News, 44,617 persons visited 
Salzburg during the Music Festival, 
spending a total of 231,000 nights. 
Two-thirds of the visitors came from 
abroad. The four major operas and the 
Everyman were the most popular per- 
formances. 
PRAYER 
Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high, 
Where knowledge is free, 
Where the world has not been broken 
up 
By narrow domestic walls, 
Where the clear stream of reason 
Has not lost its way in the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit, 
Where the mind is led forward by Thee 
into every widening thought and 
action 
Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father 
Let my country awake! 
—Rabindranath Tagore 
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THE PHILUSUPHIES UF LIFE 


(Editorial) 
Dr. Perry F. Webb, Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
San Antonio, Texas 


(Editor’s note: This is digest of a 
speech recently delivered by Dr. Webb 
to the San Antonio Kiwanis Club. It 
is timely, offering an answer to our 
present-day national dilemma, and we 
are grateful to Dr. Webb for preparing 
it, at our request, for our leading 
Christmas message.) 


A thing is not necessarily good be- 
cause it is new, nor bad because it is 
old. Shakespeare said something about 
not being the first to put on the new 
nor the last to lay aside the old. There 
are three philosophies of life: 

I. KNOW THYSELF (Socrates) 

In reality, every man is “four in 
one.” There is the man that his friends 
and neighbors know. There is the man 
who is known by his family. There is 
the man as he knows himself, and there 
is the man as God knows him. 

In this day of enlightenment, to be 
ignorant of any of the great facts and 
movements of life is utterly inexcus- 
able. However, to be ignorant of one- 
self is just as inexcusable. 

Schopenhauer, the eccentric philoso- 
pher, was walking in the Royal gardens 
of Berlin. A guard approached him 
and asked, “Who are you?” He replied, 
“IT don’t know, I wish you would tell 
me.” Then the guard arrested him for 
being a lunatic! 

Schopenhauer was doubtless telling 
the truth—he probably did not know 
himself, and it may be that we are 
not fully acquainted with ourselves. To 
know the movement of the planets, the 
laws of gravity and the history of life 
is great knowledge. But to know oneself 
is greater knowledge by far. To study 
our failures and successes, our weak 
points and strong points, our pleasures 
and disappointments, our likes and dis- 
likes—this is a most profitable occu- 
pation. 


II. CONTROL THYSELF 


While stoicism often produced a harsh 
and calloused attitude toward human 
suffering and all emotions, yet out of 
it comes this greatly needed bit of 
philosophy, “Control thyself.” 

“O, God!” cried rugged old Carlyle, 
“let me be king of all beneath my hat.” 

Indeed, every step in the progress 
of the world has come because of some 
new control that man has learned. He 
learned to control water, and as a re- 
sult we have power and electricity. He 
learned to control the light waves, and 
as a result we have photography, the 
X-ray, moving pictures. He learned to 
control the air, and as a result we 
have the airplane, the dirigible, the 
glider and the jet. 
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But the greatest of all controls is 
self control. “He that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city.” 
(Proverbs 16:32) 

You may remember the story of Hall 
Cain’s “monster.” This man was being 
utterly destroyed by an enemy. One 
night, he determined to meet and con- 
quer this enemy. Under the cover of 
darkness, he waited for him out in the 
field. They grappled. It was a 
terrible conflict. Presently, exerting all 
his powers, he threw his antagonist to 
the ground, put his knee upon the 


other’s chest, and with uplifted hand 
prepared to plunge a knife into the 
enemy’s throat. Then from behind an 
obscuring cloud the moon shone down 
looking 


—and into the face of his 
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“CHRISTMAS CAROLERS” 

Two youthful members of the 
Vienna Boys’ Choir. 





enemy, the man discovered that it was 
himself! 


Whatever else we may control, if we 
do not control ourselves, we are miser- 
able failures. Let me emphasize that 
this is impossible without Divine help. 

“T cannot do it alone; the waves run 

fast and high; 

“And the fogs close all around. The 
light goes out in the sky. 

“But I know that we two shall win in 
the end— 

“Jesus and I. 


“Coward and wayward and weak, I 
change with the changing sky. 
“Today so eager and brave, tomorrow 

too weak to try; 
“But He never gives in, so we two shall 
win— 
“Jesus and I.” 
Ill. DENY THYSELF 
This is the philosophy of Jesus. I am 
not putting Him on the parity with 
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The Aspen Institute, Aspen, Colorado, 
has already formulated its Festival 
plans for next summer. Stage perform- 
ances for opera will be inaugurated 
in the ex-mining town, whose newly- 
renovated Opera House dates back to 
the eighteen-nineties. 

The Institute’s nine-week schedule 
includes eighteen concerts of vocal, 
chamber and orchestral music, and nine 
recitals. Non-musical events will em- 
brace nine lectures, nine forum dis- 
cussions and nine films from the Film 
Library of the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City. 

Walter P. Paepcke, president of As- 
pen Institute, has this month 
nounced the appointment of Richard 
Leach to the posts of permanent di- 
rector of the Festival and vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute. Leach has re- 
signed from the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation in order to accept 
the double appointment. 


an- 


Joseph Rosenstock will continue as 
musical director of the Aspen Festival 

a post which he held through 
two successive summers. Rosenstock’s 
summer commitment will not interfere 
with his winter activities at the New 
York City Center, in Vancouver, where 
he is a guest-conductor of the Orches- 
tra; nor in Tokyo, where he is the per- 
manent leader of the Nippon Philhai 
monic. 


has 


So successful was the Aspen School 
of Music in its 1951 session that it will 
expand its curriculum from eight to 
ten weeks next Victor Babin, 
who, with his wife, Vitya Vronsky, has 
been participant in the Festivals of 
1949, 1950 and 1951, is the new director 
of the School. The faculty will be an- 
nounced in full 


year. 


early in December. 
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others. He was divine. He was God’s 
perfect man and man’s perfect God. 
But He did propound a philosophy and 
it is most excellent indeed. 

Self denial lies at the root of all 
worthy achievements. Following the 
line of least resistance is what makes 
men and rivers crooked. The mark of 
tribulation is upon all great things. 
“Crowns are cast in crucibles, beneath 
which burn hot fires; bloodstains mark 
the pathway to thrones; scars are the 
price of scepters.” 

The unselfish life is the life Christ 
lived and no sane person in all history 
can say anything against it. Out of 
that sacrificial life dedicated to others, 
He is saying to us today, “Follow me.” 

Whatever economy we may practice 
in other things, let us be spendthrifts 
in sympathy and friendship and love. 


(Continued 
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| Fall Term Open Sept. 4th 
MUSIC — DANCING 


Faculty of 20 graduate 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Liked Editorial 

“IT was in the East when your letter 
acknowledging my order for several 
copies of your splendid editorial in the 
July issue reached me. Since then I’ve 
exploited it to understanding friends 
who all think it a good, true, and logic- 
ally written article.’—James Reistrup, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


“I want to thank you for publishing 
my photograph accompanied with your 
nice write-up. This will be a means of 
letting many of my old students and 
friends know of my resignation from 
T.3.C.W.” Elizabeth Leake, Denton, 
Texas. 

“Thank you for the nice way you 
handled ‘Music At Trinity.’ The entire 
October Issue is good reading.’ — 
Thomas G. Rice, Galveston, Texas. 


“I do want you to know how we all 
appreciate the grand job you did for 
us in the magazine.* It certainly was 
an all-out effort on your part. We could 
not have wanted anything finer. I also 
appreciate your getting the magazine 
out as early as you did. You are doing 
a swell job with ‘The Southwestern 
Musician,’ and I want you to know 
how completely we are behind you in it. 

“We had our annual Choral Clinic 
the past two days, and that, with the 
Guy Maier Workshop next week, has 
kept us pretty busy.”—Donald W. Bel- 
lah, Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

*(Guy Maier, sponsored by Texas 
Wesleyan College in a Piano Work- 
shop last month, was featured on SM’s 
November cover.) 


Milhaud to Write Suite 


“As Chairman of the Committee on 
Music, Dramatics and Concerts for the 
1952 Sesquicentennial Celebration at 
the United States Military Academy, 
[I have been asked to relay pertinent 
information concerning Mr. Darius 
Milhaud to you. 

“The Academy, as you have probably 
surmised from the above paragraph, 
is celebrating its 150th year of service 
to the nation, and for the occasion we 
have asked a number of prominent 
composers to write original composi- 
tions to be given first performances 
in the Sesquicentennial Concert Series. 

“Mr. Darius Milhaud, accompanied 
by Mrs. Milhaud, paid us a most wel- 
come visit for the purpose of acquiring 
necessary atmosphere. It so happened 
that September 4—the day of his visit 

was the eminent composer’s birth- 
day and the Band surprised him with 
a rendition of “Happy Birthday.” In 
addition, he listened to the Band play 
some of his own works and a stirring 
march, after which he asked for our 


ntinued on page J8) 
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Sheet Music . . Records . . Steinway 
and other fine pianos . . Band In- 
struments . . Hammond Organs . . 
and complete musical accessory and 
service departments. Stop in or mail 
your order. 
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EXAS CHRISTIN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church mu- 
sic. 


The facilities in building 
and equip ment are of 
the finest; the faculty has 
eae recognition. 


For details address 
T. Smith McCorkle, 


Dean. 

















Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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FORWARD 
WITH 
BANDSMEN 


By Donald I. Moore 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


The College Band Directors National Association has appointed this writer as a 
member of a Committee for Promoting Original Band Compositions. Ernest Lyon of 
the University of Louisville is the chairman. The following outline has been drawn as 


reflecting the purposes of this committee. 


Leonard Haug of the University of Okla- 


homa is Southwest Division Cheirman, and State Chairmen will be appointed shortly. 
All members and all prospective members of the College Band Directors National 
Association are invited to write me at Baylor University if they are interested in the 
work of this committee, and all musicians throughout the Southwest who are inter- 
ested in original band music are earnestly requested to submit manuscripts to the 


college band directors in your vicinity. 


URGE EACH DIRECTOR TO EN- 
COURAGE COMPOSITION FOR 
BAND IN HIS AREA: 


1. Interest in writing for Band, all 
qualified people on your faculty, 
among your students and in your 
community. 

2. Stimulate the interest of competent 
composers in writing for Band, by 
securing their attendance at rehear- 
sals and concerts where the best 
material is to be rehearsed and per- 
formed. 

3. Make it known that you will be 
happy to examine scores of original 
compositions for Band submitted to 
you, and that you will read the bet- 
ter ones, and rehearse and perform 
the best. 

(Suggest that each director encour- 
age publication of original band com- 
positions by setting aside a sum in his 
budget for the purchase of such ma- 
terial, even though performance might 
be at a later date.) 


PROMOTE A SYSTEMATIC PLAN 
OF DISCOVERING ORIGINAL BAND 
COMPOSITIONS: 

1. Each CBDNA member to submit 
from manuscripts submitted to him, 
the one best manuscript (full score 
and set of parts) to the State Chair- 
man, who will clinic these works 
with an adequate Band; and with 
the aid of a committee chosen by 
himself and the directors of the 
state, select one best manuscript for 
the Division Conference. 

2. Each Division Chairman will, in a 
similar manner, choose one best 
manuscript for the National Confer- 
ence. 

3. The six chosen manuscripts will be 
played by an adequate Band as a 
feature of the National Conference 
Program, thus insuring their hear- 
ing by the membership of the 
CBDNA, and by the publishers. 

4. Time may be given for questions, 
discussion, replaying of passages, 
etc., after each number. 
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5. List six chosen manuscripts in the 
Catalog of CBDNA Series. 

6. Secure publication, if possible, of 
one to six of the above compositions. 


- * 
Opera Enjoyed at Yakima 


For the benefit of opera lovers, the 
Wilson School of Yakima, Washington, 
is currently offering informal classes 
in the “Enjoyment of the Opera.” 
These popular weekly sessions, open 
to the public without charge, are held 
in the Little Auditorium of the Wilson 
School every Thursday evening. The 
classes, conducted by Charlotte Schle- 
singer, who has had extensive experi- 
ence in Europe and America as a con- 
ductor and lecturer, are devoted to dis- 
cussion and illustration operas broad- 
cast by the Metropolitan Opera during 
the current season. 











Huldah Kilbourne 

In Hugoton, Kansas, “Huldah Kil- 
bourne Day” was held, in recognition 
of this piano teacher’s devotion to the 
promotion of fine arts in Hugoton and 
surrounding territory. Ceremonies in- 
cluded a 45 minute radio program and 
presentation of a grand piano to Miss 
Kilbourne. 
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MUSIC IN ALABAMA HEADLINES 


By Esther Rennick 
Birmingham, Alabama 


One of the most exciting musical 
events took place this month in 
Birmingham when the first Youth Con- 
cert was given by the Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra, with Director 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin conducting. 
Five-thousand school children filled the 
big auditorium, with another thousand 
unable to buy tickets because the house 
was completely sold out three weeks 
before the performance. 

Never have I witnessed a more 
thrilling performance or a more atten- 
tive reception of a program! Five- 
thousand children, from first graders 
on up through high school, must be 
deeply interested in a program if they 
are quiet. On this occasion, the audience 
was all eyes, all ears, all eagerness! 

Following performance of “The 
Legend of the Arkansas Traveler,” the 
applause was enthusiastic and robust. 
With his instinctive genius for doing 
everything right, Mr. Lipkin brought 
his young audience into performance 
by having everyone sing “America the 
Beautiful.” 

Variations on “Pop Goes the Weasel” 
was one of the top-most favorites. 
Dancers from the Nancy Lum Junior 
White Ballet, with Mary Ann Faller as 
soloist, gave local talent an opportun- 
ity to be enjoyed in a_ professional 
setting with a very fine orchestra. 

Charlannes Open Season 

The Charlanne Music Club, which is 
made up entirely of cerebral palsy pa- 
tients, opened its season recently with 
a beautiful program presented by the 


Belview Music Club. The program 
featured Mrs. Roy Smith, violinist; 
Mrs. Howard Noe, vocalist; Mrs. Louise 
King Smith, Miss Lois Hotchkiss and 
Bobby McGraw, pianists; and Mrs. R. 
L. McGraw, reader. 

Following the program, club mem- 
bers had a short business meeting and 


study period, led by Miss Francis 
Cotton. 

Piano Clinic Given 
The Birmingham Music Teachers 


Association and the Piano Section of 
the Alabama Music Educators Asso- 
ciation presented Dr. Leo Podolsky in 
a Piano Clinic at Forbes Salon re- 
cently. Dr. Podolsky stressed the fun- 
damentals of piano pedagogy and art- 
istry in its progressive development. He 
was honored during the week with a 
luncheon, and later with a reception at 
the home of Mrs. Myrtle Steele. 
Plans Outlined for State ‘ leet 

The Executive Board meeting of the 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs 
met in Birmingham during October to 
make plans for the State Meet which 
will be held in Birmingham in April. 

Out-of-town members attending the 
neeting were Mrs. Ulric Gilbert, Mont- 
gomery; Mrs. J. A. Alexander, Flor- 
ence; Mrs. Philip Speir, Greenville; Dr. 
Alton O’Steen, Paul Newell, and Mrs. 
Austin Maxwell, Tuscaloosa; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Batemen, Wetumpka; and Mne. 
Rose Palmai-Tensor, Mobile. 

— — 


“CHORAL ADVENTURES” 
(See page 8) 
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it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Pipe Organ in Cathedral 
at Salzburg, Austria 





Prefemer Franz Sauer 


For thirty-one years the famous play, 
“Everyman,” has been performed in 
front of the Salzburg Cathedral, and 
through all these years, Prof. Sauer 
has been the faithful organist for the 
performance. 

The very popular organ recitals in 
the Cathedral and the Mozarteum also 
have made Prof. Sauer famous interna- 
tionally as an organist of great ability. 


* 


Traubel Has 
Many Accomplishments 


Helen Traubel, celebrated Wagnerian 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera who 
has performed throughout the South- 
west on numerous occi ns, has many 
accomplishments unrela.ed to singing. 

According to a recent dispatch re- 
leased by Charlotte Phelan, publicity 
director of the Symphony, Miss Trau- 
bel’s fame is derived not just from 
artistic accomplishments which mark 
her as a good singer, but from “many 
and divers personal activities.” 

Miss Traubel has this year authored 
a mystery novel, “The Metropolitan 
Opera Murders,” which has become the 
December choice of the Mystery Guild; 
she has been part-owner of a major 
baseball club; the prize-winning All- 
American rose for 1952 is the Helen 
Traubel; and on occasion, she has been 
a singing partner of Jimmy Durante 
on recording. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Scholarships at Juilliard 

Two scholarships will be awarded 
this academic year by Juilliard School 
of Music, according to announcement 
made recently by William Schuman, 
president of the school. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded by faculty juries 
in memory of two of Juilliard’s most 
distinguished teachers and administra- 
tors: John Erskine, who was first 
president of the Juilliard School; and 
Ernest Hutcheson, who served as dean 
and then president of the School. 





National Music Camp 
Will Hold Conferences 

Two important conferences at the 
National Music Camp, _ Interlochen, 
Michigan, will be held in August, 1952. 
These are the American String Teach- 
ers Conference August 22-31, and the 
National Civic Orchestra Vacation As- 
sembly August 26-31. 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
Joseph E. Maddy, president, National 
Music Camp, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Churchmen’s Exposition 

The International Churchman’s Ex- 
position is expected to swell attendance 
at the American Baptist Convention 
and Convention of Disciples of Christ 
scheduled for May 19-24 at the Chicago 
International Amphitheatre, according 
. to announcement by the Association’s 
secretary. For information, write: In- 
ternational Churchman’s Exposition, 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





U.S.M.A. Band 
Will Have Celebration 

The United States Military Academy 
Band of West Point, New York, will 
officially open its Sesquiecentennial 
Celebration with a concert at Carnegie 
Hall on January 5. It is anticipated 
that a “Suite” by the renowned com- 
poser, Darius Milhaud, now in the mak- 
ing, will be completed in time for the 
concert. Inquiries regarding the cele- 
bration and concert should be ad- 
dressed to Francis E. Resta, Captain, 
Bandmaster Commanding, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy Band, West Point, New 
York. 





Composers Invited 

American composers, particularly 
those residing in the Southwest, have 
been invited to submit unpublished 
manuscript scores for performance dur- 
ing the first annual Southwestern Sym- 
posium of Contemporary American Mu- 
sic on March 20-22 at the University 
of Texas. Sponsored by the Univer- 
sity’s College of Fine Arts, the Sym- 
posium will be held in connection with 
the annual Festival of Contemporary 
American Fine Arts. 


* 


Presser Appointment 


Theodore Presser Company announces 
the appointment of Miss Althea Thomp- 
son of Wallingford, Connecticut, as 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Score & Parts 
Complete 


ARIETTA John Seb. Bach 1|.70 


Flute or Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, 
Cello, Bass, Conductor 


ARIOSO John Seb. Bach 1.70 
Solo Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, 
Cello, Bass, Conductor. 

CHRISTMAS CHORAL PRELUDE John Seb. Bach 1.50 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Cello, Viola, Bass, Conductor 


CHRISTMAS SUITE John Seb. Bach 2.25 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


FORTY DAYS AND FORTY NIGHTS John Seb. Bach | .80 


(Aus Der Tiefe Rufe Ich) 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


GAVOTTE ANTIQUE Padre G. B. Martini |.80 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


JESUS SUFFERED, 
PAIN AND DEATH 


(Jesu Leiden, Pein Und Dod) 
Flute, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass 
Conductor 


MYSTICAL ADORATION John Seb. Bach 1.50 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


OVERTURE TO 


CHRISTMAS CANTATA John Seb. Bach 1.50 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Conductor 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY 
FROM THE “MESSIAH” Handel-Holst |.70 


Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, 
B Flat Clarinet, Conductor 


SHEEP MAY SAFELY GRAZE John Seb. Bach 2.00 
Flute, Clarinet, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, 
Cello, Bass, Conductor 
SYMPHONY ON THE SECOND DAY 
OF FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS John Seb. Bach 1.90 
Flute or Violin, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, 
Cello, Bass, Conductor 
THREE PORTRAITS OF 
OLD DENMARK A. Moller-Holst 2.25 
Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass; Conductor 


John Seb. Bach 2.00 
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Score 


75 


90 


90 


90 


75 


1.00 


90 








Extra 
Parts 


20 


20 


20 


25 


25 


25 


20 


20 


20 


20 


35 


Examine copies at your dealers or send direct to the publisher. 


Send for complete catalog of Volkwein Music. 


Band Directors: Send for free Band Conductor parts. 


Volkwein Bros., Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 























“‘Books are but waste paper unless we spend 
from thought.’’—Bulwer. 


CHORAL ADVENTURES. Compiled 
and edited by Ruth Heller. Hall and 
McCreary, Chicago. 

Here is a book that was prepared 
in answer to the urgent requests of 
teachers in need of material suitable 
for the voices of young boys and girls 
singing together. It is prepared by 
eleven foremost educators in the music 
field who have learned, through long 
and practical experience, what is de- 
sirable, interesting, and well-suited to 
the needs of teen-age boys and girls. 

The purpose of Choral Adventures is 
to acquaint young people during their 
formative years with various types of 
music and by this means promote a 
love and genuine appreciation for all 
music. 

Each of the 64 songs presented is 
a musical experience—a “choral adven- 
ture.” The student discovers the poig- 
nant beauty of our own American folk 
songs in such numbers as “He’s Goin’ 
Away,” and learns that folk songs of 
other peoples, such as “Stodola Pumpa” 
will haunt his musical mind. Man’s 
faith in God is impressed upon him 








For 
Treble Singers 


SING, GIRLS, SING! 


of time. 


THE TREBLE ENSEMBLE 


for beginners in two parts. 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 





CHORALAIRS—S:S.A. The freshness of each of the twenty-one choruses 


in this new book will appeal to your singers. They'll love every number. 


Here is S. S. A. material you will use con- 
stantly. Includes new attractive settings of music which has stood the test 


For the S.S.A. group. Either junior or 
adult choruses will find these settings attractive, easy to learn and easy to sing. 


THE TREBLE CLEF CHORISTER Sacred unison material with 


an optional second treble part. This new book is grand for Junior Choir and 


THE TREBLE CHOIR Suitable for use in any S.A. choir of any 


denomination, Junior choir or adults. An excellent source of easy sacred music. 


in action the wisdom we get 


when he joins in such spirituals as 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian;” and 
in such immortal works as “The Lotus 
Flower,” he meets the great com- 
posers. 





THE FAMILY BOOK OF FAVORITE 
HYMNS. By Arthur Austin. Illus. by 
George Louden, Jr. Frank Wagnalls 
Company, New York. 

This is a work that is the result of 
three and one-half years of research. 
The author’s interest in gospel songs 
and hymns covers a life span of 65 
years. Through high school days, and 
while attending Eastman and Juilliard, 
he indulged in a hobby of collecting’ old 
and rare hymn books. For four years he 
directed the Princeton University band. 

From 500,000 hymns, Austin has se- 
lected one-hundred of the most ageless 
songs, listing them under Hymns for 
Marching, Hymns of Rejoicing, Hymns 
of Intercession, Hymns of Action, 
Hymns of Devotion, Hymns of Thanks- 
giving, Hymns for Young People, 
Hymns for National Days, Camp Meet- 





60 Cents 


60 Cents 


50 Cents §f 


50 Cents 





40 Cents 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5 








ing and Gospel Songs, and Songs for 
Christmas. 

The beautifully illustrated book has 
a true story or short historical sketch 
accompanying each hymn. The work is 
inter-denominational in scope. 

The foreword, written by Norman 
Vincent Peale, recommends that the 
book be placed in “every American 
home.” It pleads for a “return to fam- 
ily group singing” which insures con- 
genial relationships at home. 

A comprehensive tracing of the his- 

tory of hymnody, the naming of the 
tunes, and advice on the actual singing 
of hymns are features in the introduc- 
tion. Added to this is a list of instruc- 
tions written by John Wesley for his 
own Second Hymn Book in 1761. The 
list includes: (1) Learn these tunes. 
(2) Sing them exactly as written—all 
of them. (3) Sing lustily with a good 
courage—beware of singing as if you 
were half-dead! (4) Sing modestly, do 
not bawl. (5) Sing in time. (6) Above 
all, sing spiritually. 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY. As Told 
by St. Luke and St. Matthew. Illus- 
trated with paintings from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and National 
Gallery of Art, Washington. Pantheon, 
New York. 

This is an enchanting book. It is a 
large and beautiful volume, the Bible 
text facing full-color reproductions of 
paintings by the great masters. 
THE TRAPP FAMILY BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS SONGS. By Franz Was- 
ner. Pantheon Books, New York. 

Carols and songs of many lands ap- 
pear in the native language and in an 
English version. Father Franz Wasner, 
who selected and edited this volume, is 
the chaplain and musical director of 
the Trapp Family Singers. His histori- 
cal and critical notes add to the value 
of the book. 

Baroness Trapp has written an in- 
troduction that discusses Christmas 
celebrations and customs throughout 
the world. Charming illustrations by 
Agathe Trapp add a festive note to 
the book. 

This is an ideal family gift, since it 
is designed for group singing. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC. By 
Martin Berstein. Prentice-Hall. With 
Analyses of Masterpieces of the Great 
Composers. 

This book, in its second edition, is 
designed as an aid to more apprecia- 
tive listening. Biographies chronologic- 
ally introduced, from Bach to Stravin- 
sky, enrich the pages of this perenially 
popular work. Instruments and their 
respective tonal qualities, aswell as 
discussions of the basic musical con- 
cepts, with mention of many related 
subjects, heighten reading interest. 

Four-hundred examples of thematic 
quotations that can be played on the 
piano are clarified with analyses. Con- 
cert-goers as well as students will find 
this a valuable book for study and 
reference. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC, Volume 
I. Jeanne Behrend, piano. Allegro 
ALG 3024. 

BRAHMS: Sonata in G major, Op. 78. 
Isaac Stern, violin, and Alexander 
Zakin, piano. Columbia ML 2193. 

DEBUSSY: Images, Sets 1 and 2. Wal- 
ter Gieseking, piano. Columbia ML 
2188. + 

GERSHWIN: Porgy and Bess. Com- 
plete recording. Soloists, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Lehman Engel. 

Three records. Columbia Album Set 
SL 162. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 43 in E flat 
major (“Mercury”) coupled with 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 50 in C major. 
Chamber Orchestra of the Danish 
State Radio conducted by Mogens 
Woldike. Haydn Society LP 1041. 
LEONCAVALLO: Pagliacci. Complete 
recording. Soloists, Chorus’ and 
Orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 


CLEVELANDS 
= Fine (Pianos 














Piano Teachers! Musicians! 


Here’s your opportunity! You get 20 pieces 
of sheet music for only $1! 

That’s right! Send us 20 pieces of used 
music with $l—and we will match the 
quality and exchange piece for piece. 
More FUN! You and your pupils will find 
your exchange package as thrilling to open 
as a Christmas package. So send along 
your music today. (Each additional piece 
of music only 5 cents. 10 cents on each 
album or book.) 


BURPEE’S SPECIALTY SHOPPE 
Dept. S. M. 
Delton, Michigan 


























THE LATEST GUIDE ON MUSIC” 


Listing over 120 Music 
Periodicals, The Music 
Index tops the list for musi- 
cal reference 

It ws the first and only 
guide to Music Periodi- 
cals. Published monthly 
Cumulated Annually 





1950 Annual Cumule- 
hon $25.00 
1951 Subscription to 
THE Music Index in- 
cluding 12 ae | 
weues and the 195 
Annual Cumulatios 
$125 00 
Write today for 
Semple 


INFORMATION SERVICE. IM. 


10 WEST WARREN AVE. e@ 


1951 


DECEMBER 


Association conducted by Fausto Cle- 
va. Two records. Columbia Album 
Set SL 113. 

MUZIO OPERATIC RECITAL. Claudio 
Muzio, soprano, with orchestra. Co- 
lumbia ML 4404. 

PROKOFIEFF: Scythian Suite, Op. 20 
coupled with 

PROKOFIEFF: Lieutenant Kije Suite, 
Op. 60. Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 


Westminster WL 5091. 
TELEMANN: Tafelmusik II, Nos. 2 


and 4 coupled with 

LOEILLET: Trio Sonata in B minor. 
Chamber music groups. Westminster 
WL 5076. 

VIVALDI: Juditha Triumphans Devicta 
Holofernis Barbariae. Complete Ora- 
torio sung in Latin. Soloists, La Fe- 
nice Theatre Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Scuola Veneziana conducted 
by Angelo Ephrikian. Three records. 
Period Album Set SP 533. 








Hilde Guden 
Among those appearing at the Metro- 
politan in December will be Hilde Guden 


of Vienna, who has performed in all 
the leading opera houses of Europe, 
in 25 different operas. Increasingly 
popular in opera, she has been equally 
successful on the concert stage. 


a *- _— sanis 
Book Notes... 


(Continued from pag 


MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC BEFORE 
1750. By Carl Parrish and John F. Ohl. 
W. W. Norton. $5 

Here is an anthology of musical 
examples from the Gregorian chant to 
J. S. Bach. Historical and analytical 
notes have been so carefully edited 
that students may easily understand 
and enjoy musical forms and styles of 
an early period in either classroom or 
individual study. 

One might appropriately label this 
large collection of musical samplings 
as a “repertory of basic musical ma- 
terials,” for many of the fifty illustra- 
tions’ are given in their entirety. The 
examples include the chant, organum, 
parts of masses, motets, chansons, can- 
zonas, lute dances, madrigals, ricercari 


ee) 





and clavicin pieces. Preceding each ex- 
ample is a commentary which makes 
the work most valuable for reference. 

Carl Parrish is Professor of Music 
at Pamoma College and John F. Ohl 
fills the same position at Fisk Uni- 
versity. 

SONGS FROM THUNDER 
LAND. By Thurman and Bayne. 
and Company, Publishers. 

This is a volume of tuneful 
in most fascinating rhythmic 
based on the bird life of the 
mystery and magic, New 
song is illustrated by an 
drawing representative of 
told in the song. 

The volume contains fifteen songs 
and is well-worth the examination of 
singers wishing to include something 
new in their program. The authors 
are instructors in Western State Col- 
lege of Silver City, New Mexico. 
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BIRD 
Ginn 
songs 
setting, 
land of 
Mexico. Each 
appropriate 
the story 


test of musicality 


by €£. THAYER GASTON, Ph.D. 


(see next months issue ) 
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For Uniforms 
u're Proud to Own. 





at a Lower Cost 
per Year... 


64 CRADDOCK Uniforms 


® Smartly Styled 
© Expertly Tailored 
® Longer Wearing 


The Choice of Champions! 










@**The Craddock Bandsman’ 
—chock-full of practical, origi- 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO 














¢ OF SPECIAL INTEREST ¢ 


Illinois Concert Band 

This season’s program of the Indiana 
Music Educators Association was high- 
lighted recently by a concert given by 
the University of Illinois Concert Band 
with Mark Hindlsey conducting. The 
program opened with Wagner’s Over- 
ture to “Tannhauser” and featured Paul 
Fauchet’s Symphony in B flat. Music 
by Strauss and the “George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial March” by Sousa were 
featured. 

The Illini Club of Indianapolis was 
co-sponsor of the concert. 


also 





Victor Alessandro 


San Antonio Symphony 
Opens Season 
The San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra opened its 1951 season last month 
with an audience of around six thou- 
sand people in attendance. The fact 
that Helen Traubel fell ill shortly be- 
fore the performance and that there 
was to be a substitute singer did not 


lessen the enthusiasm of concert-goers. 

When it was confirmed that Miss 
Traubel would not be able to sing, 
Astril Varnay was located by radio 
near Albuquerque where she was en 
route to New York. She was flown 
from Albuquerque in the private plane 
of Mrs. Tobin, the Symphony’s pres- 
ident, to San Antonio in time for the 
concert. 

Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony com- 
prised the first half of the Concert. In 
the second half, Miss Varnay sang the 
difficult Wagnerian arias without ben- 
efit of a rehearsal with the orchestra. 
The acclaim for her singing was both 
spontaneous and extended. 

The occasion for the new conductor, 
Victor Alessandro, was highly demand- 
ing. That he met the challenge with 
merit to spare was the comment made 
by hundreds of people as they walked 
out of the auditorium. To make the 
grade as successor. to the late Max 
Reiter is not an easy assignment. Con- 
gratulations to Dr. Alessandro. 

* 
President of Delta Omicron 
To Visit Texas 

The national president of Delta Omi- 
cron Music Fraternity, Miss Marie 
Marti of Detroit, Michigan, will be a 
Texas visitor at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Music Teachers National 
Association in Dallas in February. Al- 
though deeply interested in music— 
to the extent of earning her Ph.D. in 
Music some years ago and being active 
as an accompanist until her elec- 
tion as president of Delta Omicron— 
Miss Marti actually is an English 
teacher, keeping music as an avocation. 

The combination is not so strange 
as it seems, according to Miss Marti, 
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Just Published - - - 


Excerpts from the 


‘‘Kledermaus’’ 
(The Bat) 
by Johann Strauss 


Easy arrangement for the piano by 


ADA RICHTER 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY INC. 


Price 90c 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














Marie Marti, President 
Delta Omicron 
18240 Meyers Road 
Detroit 35, Michigan 


who feels one is a “complete foil to the 
other, each offering relaxation from 
the other type of work.” She does con- 
fess that “complications can arise” in 
such an arrangement, particularly when 
examinations must be graded on a 
night before a concert. 

Miss Marti counts among her friends 
one of the members of Southwestern 
Musician’s Advisory Board: Dr. Came- 
ron McLean, teacher of singing in De- 
troit. Like many other teachers and 
musicians, she claims travel as her 
hobby. She is at present interested in 
promoting an Inter-Chapter Program 
Exchange in Delta Omicron, whereby 
outstanding student musicians of the 
fraternity will be given opportunity 
to present concerts in cities other than 
their own and arouse interest in what 
is being accomplished by students in 
various parts of the country. 


* 


Romberg’s Death 
Brings Great Loss 


The loss of Sigmund Romberg, who 
died unexpectedly last month in his 
New York City hotel suite after arriv- 
ing there from his home in California, 
preparatory to embarking on concert 
tours in the spring, will be keenly felt 
throughout the musical world. Rom- 
berg wrote such all-time musical play 
favorites as “The Student Prince,” 
“Desert Song,” and “New Moon.” Dur- 
ing the past forty years he turned out 
78 operettas and more than 2,000 
songs. 

Romberg humorously referred to his 
music as “middle brow—music too low- 
brow for a symphony conductor and 
too highbrow for a conductor of jazz.” 
But little matter what it was called, 
Romberg’s music has always held a 
tremendous appeal for the masses, 
being replete with melodic love songs 
and romantic themes. 

Born in Hungary 64 years ago, Rom- 
berg came to the United States in 
1909. Two years later he published his 
first song, “Memories.” A musical prod- 
igy, he studied violin at the age of 
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seven, piano at eight. Within a few 
years he had mastered almost every 
orchestral instrument. 

With the coming of talking pictures, 
Romberg spent a great deal of time 
in Hollywood. His film scores included 
“Girl of the Golden West,” “Up in 
Centrai Park” and adaptations of a 
number of his Broadway musical hits. 





* 
May Etts Presents Student 
In Recital 


May L. Etts, associate teacher to 
Guy Maier in New York City and a 
judge on the National Piano Teachers 
Guild staff, last month presented 
Thomas Nichols in a Piano Recital at 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall. 

The four-part program was opened 
by Scarlatti-Tousig’s “Pastorale” and 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in F minor. 
Other selections included were num- 
bers by Mozart, Chopin, Brahms, Grieg, 
Ethel Glenn Hier and Charles Haubiel. 

* 


Californian Presents Pupils 

Patricia Gestram, piano teacher who 
resides in San Bernardino, Calif., has 
presented several talented pupils in 
recital this year, including a 13-year- 
old concert pianist, and an army cor- 
poral now stationed in Japan. 

Margaret Mae Wagner, 13-year-old 
pupil, has not only appeared on several 
programs, but entered the auditions 
for the International Certificate with 
a repertoire of sixteen numbers plus 
the irreducible musicianship test with 
Mrs. Lucile A. Malcom of San Antonio, 
Texas, as judge. 

Corporal Arthur Bondurant, present- 
ed by Miss Gestram in recital in San 
Bernardino last March, is continuing 
his concertizing in Sendai, Japan, where 
he is currently stationed with the 40th 
Infantry division, according to a dis- 
patch received from Sendai. Described 
in the dispatch as a “piano virtuoso” 
and “star in concert,” Bondurant was 
the featured performer in a program 
given for the Japanese at the Baptist 
Shiogama Church. His selections in- 
cluded numbers by Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt, and an original com- 
position entitled, “Midnight on the La 
Jolla Cliffs.” 
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MacDowell Colony 

Offers Solitude 
When Edward MacDowell was com- 
posing some of his finest pieces in a 
cabin studio at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, some fifty years ago, he 
longed to have other composers share 
the ideal conditions for creative work 
which he had sought in vain elsewhere. 
Not long before his death, he requested 
his wife to make their beloved New 
Hampshire solitude available to other 
workers in creative arts. As a result, 
in 1907 the Edward MacDowell Asso- 
ciation was incorporated for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining 
at Peterborough at the home of the 
MacDowells a colony where “working 
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Mrs. Edward MacDowell (right) and 


Ruth Bradley, pianist, confer about 
Mu Pi Epsilon’s part in the activity of 
Committee to get Edward MacDowell 
into New York University Hall of 
Fame. Miss Bradley is new national 
chairman of the Committee, appointed 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to succeed the late Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelly. 


conditions most favorable to the pro- 
duction of enduring works of imagina- 
tion shall be provided for creative 
artists.” 

Today, on 600 acres of wooded hill- 
side, there are 23 studios, a community 
center, residences, and a library, where 
abuut 60 workers come for varying 





periods during the summer season. In 
the more than four decades since the 
Colony was founded, through two World 
Wars, the hurricane, and the depres- 
sion, artists in all branches of the arts 
have worked and found stimulus there. 
Honors too numerous to cite in full 
have been won by colonists in this coun- 
try and abroad, among these being 
eighteen Pulitzer Prizes and 26 Gug- 
genheim Fellowships. 


Composers, painters, and writers who, 
in the opinion of their colleagues in 
the profession, have something of value 
tc contribute to art, music or letters, 
are eligible to apply for admission to 
the Colony. An admission committee, 
appointed annually by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Edward MacDowell Asso- 
ciation and including at least two dis- 
tinguished representatives from each 
field, passes upon all applications and 
designates those who are to be admit- 
ted to the privilege of residence. 


Each colonist is charged the nominal 
sum of twenty dollars a week, which 
includes all living expenses and use of 
a studio. This fee is obviously a very 
small part of the actual cost to the 
MacDowell Association. A few free fel- 
lowships are available to otherwise 
eligible artists who cannot afford the 
minimum charge. Inquiries are ad- 
dressed to the Executive Secretary, Ed- 
ward MacDowell Association, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 28. 
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SOUTHWEST BAND MEETING HELD THIS MONTH 


The Southwest Division of the Col- 
lege Band Director’s Association will 
hold its first biennial meeting on the 
University of Oklahoma campus De- 
cember 17-18. Membership in the Asso- 
ciation is open to all junior and senior 


college band directors and assistant 
directors. 
Officers of the Southwest Division 


are: Leonard H. Haug, University of 
Oklahoma, chairman; Donald I. Moore, 
3aylor University, vice-chairman; Jean 
Hedlund, Kansas State College, secre- 
tary-treasurer; A. A. Rockwell, Drury 


College, Missouri State chairman; 

James Kerr, University of Wichita, 

Kansas State chairman; Hugh E. 
Correction 








In the article of November issue 
entitled “Young Rising Star From 
Texas” by Thomas G. Rice of Gal- 
veston, the cancelation of the con- 
tract by Grace Moore was not with 
the Galveston Concert Association, 
since no such association has ever 
existed; but the contract was with 
Thomas G. Rice as owner-operator 
of Galveston Town Hall. 
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MeMillen, University of Colorado, 
Colorado State chairman; Edmund J. 
Marty, University of Arkansas, Arkan- 
sas State chairman; Max A. Mitchell, 
Oklahoma A and M College, Oklahoma 
State chairman; Floren Thompson, Jr., 
Eastern New Mexico University, New 
Mexico State chairman; and Oakley H. 
Pittman, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Texas State chairman. 

“Hints on Interpretation,” by James 
Neilson of Oklahoma City University, 
and “Problems of the Junior College 
Band” by Oscar Stover of Coffeyville 
Junior College, will be among the topics 
presented at the meeting. Max Mitchell 
of Oklahoma A. and M. will present 
“The Concert Band During Football 
Season” and E. J. Marty of Arkansas 
University, “Problems of Financing 
College Bands.” 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
will be the exhibits of concert pro- 
grams, administrative forms, photo- 
graphs, manuscripts, marching band 
formation charts and marching band 
movies. Also, on the night of Decem- 
ber 17, the North Texas State College 
Band, with Maurice McAdow conduct- 
ing, will present a concert. 
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Dr. Leo Podolsky 


BMTA AND AMEA JOIN IN 
PRESENTING PODOLSKY 
PIANO WORKSHOP 


Mrs. D. O. McCluskey, president of 
the Birmingham Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, reports that a Piano Work- 
shop conducted by Dr. Leo Podolsky 
was held in Birmingham during No- 
vember. The workshop was sponsored 
by the co-operative effort of the Bir- 
mingham Music Teachers Association; 
The Alabama Music Educators Asso- 
ciation of which J. Vernon Skoog is 
president (Mr. Skoog is also Super- 
visor of Music Education for the area), 
and by the Piano Division of this Asso- 
ciation of which Mrs. Myrtle Jones 
Steele is State chairman. 

Mrs. McCluskey states of the Clinic: 
“The repercussions from the Clinic 
were such as to make us feel we could 
bring Dr. Podolsky back later with 
much greater success. We had no way 
of letting the people know that Dr. 
Podolsky was of such fine caliber. 
There has been no criticism whatsoever 
of the Clinic, but there has been much 
praise from those who came—and a 
lot of regrets expressed by those who 
did not attend.” 

Two social features honoring Dr. 
Podolsky were held: one a noon-day 
luncheon and the other an informal 
reception in the home of Mrs. Myrtle 
Jones Steele. 

Dr. Podolsky went from Birmingham 
to San Antonio, where he held a two- 
day Clinic sponsored by the San An- 
tonio Music Teachers Association. From 
San Antonio he went to Amarillo, 
Texas, for a three-day Clinic with the 
Amarillo Music Teachers Association, 
scheduled at the Musical Arts Conserv- 
atory of which Dr. Gladys M. Glenn 
is president. 





* 
’Tis God gives a skill 
But not without men’s hands. 
He did not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violin 
Without Antonio! 
—George Eliot 
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HANDEL'S ‘MESSIAH’ IN ENGLAND 


By Mrs. Leslie R. Elliott 


President, Euterpean Club 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Handel’s “Messiah,” Britain’s favor- 
ite and most performed oratorio, was 
given many performances throughout 
England during the Festival of Britain 
last summer, and specifically in London. 
In fact, England never waits until 
Christmas to present the “Messiah.” 
The favorite time there to present it 
—a day during which it is always given 
—is on Good Friday. In London on this 
day, it is traditional to give the 
“Messiah” in Albert Hall, which seats 
10,000 people. 


Since Handel completed the “Mes- 
siah” in London and since his home on 
Brook Street still stands, the people 
of Great Britain feel it is an English 
institution. It is the most familiar and 
best-loved of all oratorios, and rep- 
resents to the English people an ex- 
pression of Christian belief. Conse- 
sequently, it is appropriate to sing the 
“Messiah” at any season. It has been 
given annually in all the great concert 
halls and cathedrals of the land since 
its first London performance in Covent 
Garden in 1743. 


It was the musical experience of a 
life time, hearing the “Messiah” in 
Westminster Abbey during the Festival 
last summer. My husband and I found 
it an inspiration intellectually, emotion- 
ally and = spiritually—one that will 
never be forgotten. 


The setting in the Abbey was un- 
matched . for in the Nave of the 
Abbey, among the honored dead, lies 
the great missionary, David Living- 
stone, and the Unknown Soldier. To the 
front of the Choir, in Poet’s Corner, is 
Handel’s tomb and the wonderful life- 
size monument to him. The image of 
Handel is depicted with one hand up- 
lifted as if conducting some great 
musical score, while in the other hand 
is held a music sheet on which is re- 
vealed music of “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth.” Beneath the monu- 
ment is a small medallion of Jenny 
Lind, who sang Handel’s music so 
gloriously. 

“The Messiah” as we heard it at the 
Abbey was sung by the Bach Choir, 
now in its 75th year and consequently 
schooled by tradition and experience to 
oratorio singing. The four soloists had 
voices of seemingly unearthly beauty 
—voices that soared out through the 
great chapel in spiritual power and 
artistic interpretation. The accompani- 
ments were by organ, harpsichord, and 
full orchestra, each with separate con- 
ductor. This I thought an artistic 
triumph in itself ... to blend music of 
the several hundred singers, four 
soloists, the organ, harpsichord, and 
orchestra into one magnificent sym- 
phonic whole, to tell the story of the 
Hope of the World! 


There were some differences in in- 
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terpretation as compared with the 
“Messiah” we hear given in the South- 
west. The tempi, on the whole, were 
faster—especially in the solo portions. 
it was all sung as a joyous, wondrous 
message of faith and hope, and there- 
fore had a soaring quality and an 
eagerness about it that is often lacking 
in American productions. 





The hour of the performance was set 
at 6:30 p.m., but nearly all seats were 
occupied by five o’clock. Many of those 
who came late sat on the cold stone 
floor, but seemingly they did not mind, 
as all sat attentively during the three- 
hour performance. Fully half of the 
great audience around us held their 
own scores, and followed the entire 
performance without looking up. The 
music was the thing Performers 
behind the choir screen were only 
muted outlines, so that attention was 
centered almost entirely on the glorious 
music and words. 

Perhaps the most unique, and cer- 
tainly most authentic, version of the 
“Messiah” was presented during the 
Festival by the London Choral Society 
at the St. Marleybone Parish Church. 
Given in its entirety and with the 
original accompaniments, the “Messiah” 
was first performed by this group at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in March 1950, 
resulting in a nationwide interest and 
discussion. 

Music historians and critics contend 
that the London Choral Society’s in- 
terpretation of the “Messiah” is the 
way Handel envisaged it. They point 
out that the various additions, with 
amplification of voices and _ instru- 
ments, have changed the whole char- 
acter of the work. One eminent British 
music critic remarked after hearing the 
performance, “It is the nearest thing 
to Handel’s Messiah that has been 


(Continued on page 18) 





George Frederick Handel 
Baroque Composer 
(1685-1759) 
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horn section in your school 


band or orchestra if you'll 


follow the modern swing to 


ZALZER Bp 
FRENCH HORNS 


Progressive music educators from coast to 
coast agree on the swing to Zalzer Bd French 
horns. It's a practical and successful means of 
training beginners into competent and enthu- 
siastic performers. Records show that there has 
been steady improvement in the musical per- 


formance of every 


organization where the 


change to Zalzer Bb French horns has been 
made. Here are some of the reasons why 


1 The ZALZER Bd 
Horn is easier blow- 
ing, more responsive, 
more comfortable to 
play than the F Horn. 


2 The beginner more 

quickly develops a 
cod embouchure on 
b Horn and more eas- 

ily maintains it. 

3 Tonal production is 

easier and more reli- 

able than with F Horn 


4 The more brilliant 
Bb Horn tone carries 
better, is more clearly 
heard whether in solo 
or large ensembles 


both indoors and in 
the open. 


5 Not only is it more 
effective musically, the 
BD Horn is actually fun 
to play—an important 
factor to consider 
when you're dealing 
with young musicians. 


& Zalzer BD Horns 
are built from brass of 
special formula and 
temper—very thin, ex- 
tremely resonant—de- 
signed in a compact, 
easily handled model 
that makes playing 
truly a pleasure. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION ON NEW 
SIMPLIFIED FRENCH HORN TEACHING METHODS 


as outlined by leading school publi- 
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cations—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
methods and the new 
Zalzer Bb French Horn it is possible 
for you to build up—quickly and 
easily—a better horn section in your 


school band or orchestra. 
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LIBERATING THE 


We as teachers of voice have at least 
one interest in common. Regardless of 
the approach that we may use, we 
are mainly concerned with producing 
or developing beautiful voices. While 
our methods are often quite different, 
it has become more evident that teach- 
ers are turning to a technique which 
embraces natural production. Specific- 
ally, this is a method of exercise that 
tends to develop the voice along the 
lines of natural production instead of 
a system of super-imposing upon stu- 
dents the same felt sensations or ex- 
periences of the teacher. 

In discussing a method for liberat- 
ing the voice, one should be concerned 
with many things. First, we must rec- 
ognize the individual differences in 
students, concerning ourselves’. with 
their individual problems and difficul- 
ties. Secondly, our approach must be 
made with the understanding of the 
factors that produce the voice, and not 
by changing tone quality to suit our. 
selves. 

If we are going to do anything about 
liberating the voice in an intelligent 
manner, we have to know what these 
fundamental factors are. These are not 
philosophical in nature, but definitely 
physical. 

The human voice is produced by the 
physical resistance of the vocal lips 
(vocal chords) to expired breath. Its 
very creation is a physical resistance 
to expiration. Therefore, if the singing 
voice is to be a beautiful tone, liber- 
ated from unnatural restrictions, it 
must emerge from the body as a nat- 
ural sound. 

The research that has gone into the 
vast amount of material available on 
the subject today is often quite con- 
flicting. When such research has been 
based upon one phase of the many con- 
cerned with the singing voice, it is 
dictating a method founded upon a 
single element, ignoring other factors 
of prime importance. I believe this is 
the reason why we are more confused 
than helped when trying to decide what 
is correct and what is incorrect. 

A method that is all inclusive in its 
research, and not singular in scope, 
is definitely more valuable. In seeking 
for such a method we are required to 
turn to our sister profession, speech, 
to find an intellectual and practical as 
well as scientific explanation. Of in- 
estimable value to both music and 
speech was the contribution of the re- 
search by Professor Clarence L. Meader, 
founder of the Biolinguistic Depart- 
ment, University of Michigan, and Doc- 
tor John H. Muyskens, professor of Pho- 
netics and director of the Biolinguistic 
Laboratories there. 
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By Russell C. Nelson 
Completing Work for Ph.D., 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The research of these two men trans- 
ferred into a practical application to 
the singing voice by Doctor Kenneth 
N. Westerman of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, has given us a biolinguistic ap- 
proach and understanding to speech 
and singing based upon many fields 
of research. Thirteen in all, these fields 
include anatomy, physiology, neurolo- 
gy, psychology, embryology, endocrin- 
ology, physics, sound engineering, pho- 
netics, biolinguistics, speech, speech 
reading, and singing. 

Doctor Muyskens in a class lecture 
last summer stated: “It has long been 
an accepted fact that he who behaves 
as tissue behaves, becomes free.” 

In a book which he has written en- 
titled Emergent Voice, Doctor Wester- 
man states: “I know that students can 














VOICE 


find perfect freedom in singing through 
patterning and conditioning of the nor- 
mal actions of posture, respiration, 
phonation, resonation, and articulation 
into a blended whole. From my own ex- 
perience, I find evidence that my stu- 
dents acquire a perfection in the Wes- 
terman techniques not acquired in 
other methods. 

There is no single organ of speech 
or singing. The human voice emerges 
from the entire body. Some parts of 
the body have a more direct bearing 
upon the production of sound than 
others, but nevertheless, the entire or- 
ganism is involved. Doctor Wester- 
man has given us the framework upon 
which the human voice is produced. 
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WILL OPEN CONCERT SERIES THIS MONTH 


Oscar J. Fox (seated) and his soloists Mary David, soprano, and Artells 
Dickson, baritone, open their 1951-52 concert season December 7, on Concert 
and Drama Series, at Texas State College for Women, Denton. This will be Mr. 
Fox’s sixth concert appearance at T. S. C. W. 
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Before the war, Baron von Trapp’s household was just one big happy family. Then catastrophe broke. The 


Trapps lost home, money, even their beloved native Austria. But they kept the faith . 


were known as 


and soon they 


The ‘WONDER FAMILY’ of Singers 


There are few families in America 
today who have inspired the love and 
admiration of the public more than 
the Trapp Family Singers. Great 
critics and connoisseurs of good music 
throughout the world will readily agree 
the Trapps have earned such admira- 
tion through their artistic contribu- 
tion to our times. But more significant 
is the way this remarkable family has 
combined an artistry highly polished 
with. a harmonious pattern of family 
living. 

In sharp contrast to the temper- 
amental whims, the headlong thrust 
toward glory-for-self too often found 
among artists, the life of the Trapp 
family is a testimony of faith, obedi- 
ence to God’s will, and gratitude—not 
only to success, but to adversity as 


well. Marie Augusta Trapp, mother 
and true center of the family, has 
said: 

“A family which sings together, 
plays together, and prays together 


usually stays together.” 

I had the privilege of hearing the 
Trapp singers for the first time about 
ten years ago, not long after their ar- 
rival in America from Austria. From 
that time on, the Trapp family has 
been one of my foremost interests in 
the world of music. It is no wonder 
why, in the summer of 1950 during my 
stay in Salzburg, I felt it a thrilling 
experience when I was fortunate in 
meeting Marie Trapp personally. We 
exchanged only a few words, but even 
then I feit the simplicity, the warmth 
of character, the greatness that is so 
genuinely hers. 

The Trapp family gave a concert in 
the Mozarteum during the Music Fes- 
tival that summer—their first concert 
in their native Salzburg since the har- 
rowing escape from Hitler during the 
war. About a week before the concert, 
I purchased the book, The Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers; and as I read, I grew to 
feel that the author, Marie von Trapp, 
was my personal friend. It is a beauti- 
ful story—and a true one. It was the 
author’s wish to make it a “canticle of 
love and gratitude to the heavenly 
Father for His Divine Providence.” 

When Marie was a young novitiate 
in the 1200-year-old Nonneberg Abbey 
in Salzburg, she learned that the “only 
important thing on earth for -us to find 
out is, what is the will of God—and 
then do it.” From the time she left the 
convent to go to the Villa Trapp, where 
she was to be governess for Baron von 
Trapp’s motherless children—two boys 
and five girls—her prayer always was 
to serve God where He “needed me 
most.” 


It was during her first days in the 
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By Ruth MacDonald 





America 


Before a 
The Trapps celebrating Christmas 
at their Austrian Villa. 


Trapp household that Marie began to 
teach the children the wonderful old 
songs of Austria. Grouped around the 
fireplace, they would sing for the sheer 
fun of making music. Soon the Baron 
joined them, and this led to an even 
more joyous group. 

Not long after the Baron and Marie 
were married, the Austrian banks fail- 
ed, inaugurating a world-wide depres- 
sion. The Trapps, along with many 
others, lost most of their fortune. The 
Baron was greatly depressed over the 
loss; he blamed himself bitterly for 
carelessness in business till Marie said 
to him: 

“TI have just found out we were not 
really rich. We only happened to have 


” 


a lot of money! 


The Trapp children cared not a 
whit whether they had the accustomed 
luxuries. Each was willing to take on 
new duties, and Rupert, the eldest who 
was in pre-medical school, was eager 
to work his way through school. 

Marie remarked about this to her 
husband. “Aren’t we lucky that we lost 
all the money,” she exclaimed. “Now 
we have found out what fine children 
we have.” 

Nevertheless, it was necessary for 
them to earn their living. But how? 

They had been accustomed to read- 
ing the gospel together. This they con- 
tinued to do. To quote Marie: “At 
every crossroad, in every tribulation, 
one word or the other would pop up 
which seemed to meet our need.” 

So they asked for guidance .. . and 
were led to ask permission for a pri- 


vate chapel at Villa Trapp. They also 
were led to rent the extra rooms of 
their Villa to students of the Univer- 
sity. 

Soon the place was filled with young 
professors and students, and as Marie 
expressed it, never had they felt them- 
selves more lucky Never before 
had they been so “close to each other 
as a family,” and so “grateful to 
God.” 

During all this time, the family had 
never stopped singing at every op- 
portunity. The new chapel inspired 
them to sing with more seriousness 
than before. Then in 1935, a young 
man, Father Wasner, came to them to 
be their priest. 

Father Wasner was a_e splendid 
musician. A master of organ and piano, 
he had a vast knowledge of musical 
history and theory. He began working 
with the family and, as Marie wrote: 
“In the morning we sang for God 
for His greater honor and glory during 
the Divine service. In the evening we 
worked on madrigals, ballads, and 
ancient folksongs in settings by old 
masters. ... We sang to our hearts 
delight outside in the park.” 

The Trapps were, in short, intoxi- 
cated with music, drunk with the won- 
der of it. But none of them realized 
at that time that this was in reality the 
birth of the “Trapp Family Singers,” 
which has since attracted the world 
with wondrous song. 

It remained for the great Lotte Leh- 
mann to start the Trapps on a profes- 
sional career. On a_ never-forgetten 
day, in August 1936, Lotte came upon 
them in the park of their Villa while 
they were singing “The Silver Swan” 
by Gibbons. 

“Ah, children!” she exclaimed, when 
they had finished. “You must not keep 
that for yourselves—that precious gift. 
You must give concerts. You must 
share this with the people!” 

The following day was to be the 
Festival for Group Singing. Lotte im- 
mediately telephoned the committee 
and entered them in the contest. The 
next day, the first prize was awarded 
to the Trapp Family of Salzburg. 

A few months later they gave a con 
cert during the Salzburg Music Festi- 
val—the supreme goal of artists all 
over the world. At the end of the 
concert, managers from almost every 
country in Europe offered them en- 
gagements for concerts! As Marie ex- 
plained it, there was a “definite plan 
now” behind it all. 

In preparing for their first concert 
tour, Father Wasner went to archives 
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The Miracle That Is 


By Olivia Baldessarelli Matteson 


The people of the Far East are rare- 
ly impressed by the accomplishments 
of the “foreigner.” They almost never 
are impressed if the foreigner is Amer- 
ican, which is, to the Asiatic, virtually 
another way of saying “barbarian,” so 
far as the arts are concerned .. . Be- 
sides, what could a raw new country 
offer comparable to the mysteries 
shrouding Egypt’s ancient tombs, or 
the beauty found in age-oid art and 
religion of Israel, or the tradition in- 
terwoven with sentiment like bright 
tapestry in the history of Persia’s 
poets and kings? 

Little wonder then why the people 
of Madras, India, sat one simmering 
hot day—in a gallery made airless by 
a windowless building on one side, and 
a blank mud wall beyond the patio on 
the other — watching in amazement 
while the strange American lady went 
through the intricate rhythmic dance 
of Bharata Natya, the South American 
Indian dance, without missing a step. 
Little wonder why, when the dance 
was over, they turned to one another 
speechless, the glaze of disbelief still 
lingering in their eyes. 

They had known for a week that 
something unheard-of was going on in 
Madras. It had all started when this 
slightly-mad American came to the 
village announcing that she wanted to 
learn the Bharata Natya. When the 
learned scholars of the village recover- 
ed from the shock of her words, they 
tried to explain that no foreigner could 
grasp the dance. They pointed out that 
even for the natives it took much work 
and many years. Besides, the “Guru,” 
Vadivelu Pillai, in whose family had 
rested the teaching art for three-hun- 
dred years, lived in a little village some 
distance from Madras. His pupils would 
not let him leave them. 

But the pallid American would not 
listen to reason. She straightway went 
about gaining the sympathy of several 
prominent Hindus, and through them 
began to solve all the problems. 

First, she rented a house in Madras. 
Then she invited and installed “Guru” 
Vadivelu and his pupils, his pupil's 
families, servants, and animals. The 
pupils held themselves aloof — they 
wanted no traffic with this meat-eater. 
The teacher himself thought less than 
nothing of the set-up. But Vadivelu 
felt he could scarcely afford to refuse 
this magnificent payment of lordly 
lodgings and expenses for his entire 
school. 

So the mad American had begun 
studying, seven hours a day—wearing 
out the strongest of the Guru’s pupils. 
And it was early as the second lesson 
Vadivelu began to suspect the Amer- 
ican lady wasn’t as mad as he had at 
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‘ 


La Meri (right) and author taking 
a walk at Vina del Mar near Santiago 
de Chile. 





(When SM editors not long ago 
learned that Mrs. Matteson was a form- 
er traveling companion of La Meri, hav- 
ing served in that capacity on two 
‘round-the-world tours, they requested 
her to write a sketch on the famous 
dancer, internationally known for her 
interpretative skill and for the school of 
Natya in New York, which she helped 
establish. Fortunately for SM’s read- 
ers, Mrs. Matteson, who now resides in 
San Antonio, complied with the request 
—and the result of her sketch is a 
warm, intimate account which we be- 
lieve unequalled in other writings on 
La Meri, who is our nation’s Dean of 
Ethnologic Dancers.) 





first thought. He had talked of this 
bizarre situation with his colleagues 
and the talk had spread. Gradually the 
Guru’s friends had begun to drop in, 
to watch this white woman learn the 
Bharata Natya. 

And now, today was the special one 
Vadivelu had set, preparatory to the 
American’s graduation—a kind cf en- 
durance test that would satisfy him 
she knew the dance thoroughly. And 
friends of the Guru’s had come to wit- 
ness while Vadivelu, dark and thin, 
turned his hawk-like eyes on the slim, 
pallid dancer and tapped with his short 
stick on the cane that lay on the floor 
in front of him, The signal to begin. . 

Though it has been years since I 
accompanied La Meri on her quest of 
native dances, I like to think cf her 
as she was that day: the wilful student 
who would not be put off—the eager 
student, quivering a little with im- 
patience because there was yet so much 
to be done before she could return to 
her own students in America and im- 
part the exacting ritual of this Indian 
dance. For it wasn’t the first time she 





La Meri 


had endured the inhibitions, the little 
suspicions of a strange people, and it 
would not be her last! Since tne day 
she had taken dancing to her heart and 
vowed it would be her life and love 
forever, La Meri seemed half consumed 
with desire to learn every native dance 
in every country possible, and bring it 
home to America to understand and 
enjoy! 

Not that her job was over when she 
came home! I have heard her refer to 
her title, “Dean of the Ethnologic 
Dance,” as a “precarious and thankless 
position,” forced upon her through cir- 
cumstances. At the outbreak of World 
War II, when she returned to New 
York, it was to find that city with a 
plethora of ballet and modern dancers 
and teachers, and very few exponents 
of ethnic forms. So she dropped all 
dances from her repertoire which were 
not ethnic and, at the insistence of 
Ruth St. Denis—who, with Ted Shawn, 
first gave the ethnologic dance to 
America—opened the School of Natya, 
an ethnologic dance center, for the 
study and presentation of exotic dances. 


The term “ethnologic” proved to be 
a clumsy and un-box-office title. But 
when La Meri selcted it she was, as she 


later expressed it, “thinking in the 
ways of foreign lands where I had 
travelled so many years where 


knowledge is not detrimental to 
glamour.” Also, there seemed no other 
adequate term. “National dance” sug- 
gested the communal form. So La Meri 
settled on “ethnologic,” and has made 
it stick. 

Be that as it may, I am sure, on 
that hot afternoon in the little gallery 
in India, that La Meri, standing in a 
sari damp with perspiration, on weary 
feet, was paying the price of authen- 
ticity so precious to her...She had 
been dancing all morning, and now as 
evening set in, she was dog tired. But 
Vadivelu was not yet quite through. 


So when the signal was given, she 
went as best she could through the 
staccato sequence of the next dance, 
with only the tapping of the stick and 
the occasional nasal singing of strange 
syllables to guide her. When it was 
over, Vadivelu turned to his guests with 
a lift of the brow as if to say, “I told 
you so!” Then with a tap of the stick, 
he gestured that La Meri was to dance 
and sing her own accompaniment. 

“I knew he considered this my chef 
d’oeuvre,” La Meri related, later... 
So dutifully, she took her pose. A 
hush of expectancy fell on the guests 
seated on the floor, their flowing whit» 
garments drawn tightly about them, 
their dark faces and black eyes intent. 

“Tum-ti-tum-tum-tum,” La Meri sang 
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softly as she danced through a se- 
quence, and solemn brown eyes sought 
each other. “Tumti-tum—” She had 
scarcely finished the dance when a wave 
of chatter broke. Suddenly she realiz- 
ed they all wanted to know what “Tum- 
ti-tum” meant. She could hear the 
phrase recurring often in the chatter. 

La Meri waited on tired feet until 
the excitement of their chatter waxed 
and waned. Then Vadivelu interrupted 
with a tap of his stick. He said to La 
Meri in a_ smiling, lordly manner: 
“A’right”—which was the only English 
word he knew, and she knew the lesson 
was over. 

The guests still lingered when she 
emerged a few minutes later, dressed 
in western clothes. As she crossed the 
gallery, they rose to greet her in the 
beautiful Hindu way of folded hand. 
Then as she passed through the door 
to her waiting auto, she heard their 
voices again, and “tum-ti-tum” could 
be heard distinctly among the gentle 
Temil phrases. It was as though they 
murmured “La Meri .. . the miracle 
one.” 

The exotic influence in La Meri’s 
life began early. Born in Louisville, 
Kentucky and named for her father, 
Russell Meriwether Hughes, who was 
a descendent of the daring American 
trail-blazer, Meriwether Lewis, La 
Meri shortly afterward moved with 
_ her parents to Texas. At the age of 
seventeen in San Antonio, she had 
mastered the basic steps of Spanish 
and Mexican dances. She made a dance 
tour of the Rio Grande Valley, and in 
1925 she went to New York. 

Tarasoff and Volinine of the 
chetti School gave her a _ thorough 
grounding in ballet; and with Michio 
Ito and Uday San Kar she learned the 
dances of the Orient. Jose Otero intro- 
duced her to the endless fascination 
of the dances of Spain, which have al- 
ways held a special appeal to her. 

In 1926, she made a tour of Mexico, 
starting out with the stage name, Meri 
Hughes. But on the night of her first 
performance, the wildly applauding 
Latins yelled: “Bravo, bravo! LA 
MERI! LA MERI!” and the name has 
stayed with her ever since. 

People have sometimes asked me, 
“But what is La Meri? What makes 
her such a phenomenal success?” 


Cec- 


These are questions that cannot be 
answered easily. I have heard La Meri 
remark that genius is about “one-tenth 
inspiration and nine-tenths perspira- 
tion.” In La Meri’s case, I think we 
might add a depth of wisdom, a stamina 
of iron, a sparkling sense of humor, a 
warmth of human understanding and 
an unquenchable desire to learn and 
impart the truth and beauty of the 
exotic dance. 

I like to remember La Meri in the 
role of “artist,” for certainly that is 
the principal goal of every serious 
dancer—though she has gone far be- 
yond the goal. Standing backstage, 
watching the radiance of her shine out 
into the rapt faces of her audience, I 
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used to play a small but indispensable 
part in such performances—for I was 
her castanuela warmer. Those of you 
who understand the temperament of the 
castanuelas know they sing best when 
kept warm at body temperature. So it 
was my privilege to wear these pre- 
cious pieces of hand-carved wood close 
to my heart in my bodice until the ex- 
citing moment when La Meri in Se- 
norita costume would whirl through the 
wings and receive them at body warmth 
in her expressive fingers. 

La Meri has never performed a 
native dance outside the country in 
which it was taught her before com- 
pletely satisfying her native teachers 
with its performance. This not only 
applies to the spirit and movement of 
the dance, but to her costume, which 
must be authentic in every detail, in- 
cluding jewelry. She has received many 
valued tokens of costuming from native 
dancers through the years which she 
particularly treasures since the tokens 
were given in gratitude for her sym- 
pathetic approach to native expressions 
in the dance. 

The music La Meri uses in perform- 
ance has been recorded previously in 
the surroundings in which the various 
dances originated—as in temples, and 
at festivals. Such would be impossible 
to duplicate otherwise, unless she main- 
tained a full orchestra from each coun- 





La Meri In Costume 


An example of La Meri’s blending 
the far corners of the world in dance 
is illustrated in the folk dance, ““Tam- 
borito,” of Panama, where a curious 
mixture of Spanish and Oriental influ- 
predominate. 

The costume is a lovely hybrid of 
usual hand embroidered peasant cos- 
tume of Europe, the shoes are of Chi- 
origin, and the “temblequies” 
(dainty ornaments worn in the hair) 
are also Chinese. 


ences 


nese 





try on tour—and then perhaps a the- 
atrical atmosphere would prevail. 


Dance authorities in the countries 
which have entrusted La Meri with 
their beloved dances have been glow- 
ing in their praise of her sincerity. 


U-Po-Sein the Great, who is Burma’s 
foremost dancer, once remarked: “La 
Meri is the greatest dancer I have ever 
seen, and that is why I taught her 
with love our dances, which she per- 
forms with incomparable grace.” 

Her delicate and artistic dancing of 
the Hula of Hawaii is greatly appre 
ciated by the Hawaiian people. For she 
presents it as the native people know 
it should be presented—in the subtle, 
graceful dramatization of their legends 
and customs. 

I like to remember La Meri in the 
role of “diplomat,” for in this wartorn 
world, her friendliness and gentle man- 
ner are needed as sorely as the grace- 
ful fluidity and wisdom in her dancing. 
When former president Herbert Hoov- 
er saw La Meri dance in Valparaiso, 
Chile, he wrote her next day: “This is 
the material of which national affection 
is based. Your work is worth more than 
diplomacy.” 

Pearl Buck, the novelist, has r 
cognized La Meri’s contribution to 
world unity, expressing her feeling in 
these words: “La Meri is doing a re- 
markable and unique work in using 
the dance as a means of interpreting 
people to one another. In every coun- 
try, the dance is perhaps the most 
spontaneous expression of the spirit of 
the people. To present dances from 
many countries beautifully and honest- 


ly, as La Meri does, Is to bring to 
gether in unison and in contrast the 
likenesses and differences in ou} 


world.” 

In Italy, where La Meri maintained 
before the war a home at Villa Alegrias 
overlooking the Mediterranean, there 
are peasant boys and girls who no 
doubt recall her today for her kind 
nesses. more than for her dancing. . . I 
remember how I went tramping in the 
hills with La Meri one day, searching 
for the right kind of Christmas tree, 
for she was going to give the children 


of the poor who lived about us and 
those living in the hills nearby, a 
Christmas party.... / And when the tree 
was up, with stockings stuffed with 


dolls and toys and candy beneath 
tree, La Meri excited as any 
child I had ever seen. The children ar- 


ti) 


Was as 


rived, and I could see by the radiance 
on their young faces that this wa 

big moment in their lives ... one that 
no doubt was remembered by them 
through the terrible war years that 


followed. 


Like Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu 
poet and philosopher, La Meri has in- 
deed challenged Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem, “East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet.” For 
Tagore wrote: “East is East and West 


is West—and the twain MUST meet 














Handel's Messiah... 


(Continued from page 
given for something like 200 years.” 
Unfortunately, the Choral Society’s 
version can be heard only in _ per- 
formance, but a printed edition is con- 
templated. There has been much re- 
search and musical scholarship back of 
this version, and it is hoped that some 
day we may hear the “Messiah” in the 
manner it was given during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Incidentally, “Mes- 
siah” performances in England always 
include a fifteen-minute interval be- 
tween Parts. 


Almost as interesting as the “Mes- 
siah” performances described above 
visit to the British Museum, 
where a special collection of rare and 
priceless manuscripts of Handel’s music 
was on exhibit. Included was the Auto- 
graph Score, the primary source for 
the oratorio; and the Dublin Score, 
from which Handel conducted the first 
performance in Dublin in April 1742. 
On this score, in his own handwriting, 
are Handel’s instructions for tempi, 
for soloists, and many other remarks. 
Included also were the Manuscript Score 
and Hamburg Score . Then there 
was the first edition of the Word-Book, 
and songs printed separately; there 
were manuscript parts for the different 
instruments and programs of outstand- 
ing performances through 200 years. 


In the book shops and at the book 
stalls in the concert halls, one can find 
innumerable books on the “Messiah” 
that never reach our shores. One book 
which I found most interesting traces 
in words and pictures the fascinating 
story of the sublime Oratorio, It begins 
with the frustration and despair out of 
which the “Messiah” was born, records 
the great Commemoration per- 
formances of the last century, and car- 
ries its history on down to its present 


Was a 


(While it is not the policy of SM to 
publish programs, the following program 
is particularly appropriate at this time— 
when sacred music is being emphasized 
—and we believe it merits the attention 


of our readers. 


We are grateful to Miss Mavis Douglas, 
president of the San Angelo Philharmonic 
Society and president of the Sixth District 
of Federated Clubs, who submitted the pro- 
gram, given last year by the local Phil- 
harmonic Society.—Editor) 


A A A A EE EE EE EE 
SYMBOLS OF HOLINESS 


I. Selections from the Hellenic 
Orthodox Service 
The Cherubim 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
It Is Truly Meet to Bless Thee 


ll. Selections from the Catholic 
Service 
Muss in Honor of the Hely Family 
... ©. Cremer 
Kyrie 
Gloria 
Sanctus 
Benedictus 
Agnus Dei 


III. Selections from the Jewish Service 
Opening Prayer, Yisgadal 


Because of Our Sins We Were 
Exiled from Our Lord, 
Umipnechatuanu 


Kolnidre 
(Given with Hebrew Chanting 
and English Reading) 


IV. Selections from the Protestant 
Service 
Only Bleed, Tender Heart Bach 
(From the Passion According 
to Saint Matthew) 
Love Faileth Never Shelley 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
. . » Luther-Olds 
Choral Benediction: Lord Bless You 


and Keep You Lutkin 





Announcements... 

(Continued from page 7) 
Eastern Educational Representative of 
the firm. Miss Thompson is a graduate 
of Ithaca College and has done gradu- 
ate work at Northwestern University. 
She will contact schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and private teachers in the 
Eastern States. 

Miss Thompson’s headquarters will 





be at the Presser Company’s Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvinia office. 
* 
Letters ... 
(Continued from page 4) 


instrumentation and for demonstrations. 
Later at dinner, he told of his plan to 
write a “suite” for the U.S.M.A. Band, 
and hopes to ready the composition in 
time to be performed in Carnegie Hail, 
New York City, where, on January 5, 
1952, the Academy will officially open 
its Sesquicentennial Celebration with 
a concert by the Band. The concert 
will feature outstanding guest soloists 
as well as the first performance of 
Darius Milhaud’s work. 

Should you be interested in further 
information on the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration, I shall be happy to make 
it available to you.”—Francis E. Resta, 
Captain, Bandmaster Commanding, 
USMA Band, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

* 


The Philosophies... 





(Continued from page 3) 
“When I shall have done with the 
struggle 
And shadows are thrown from the 
West, 


I want no pretentious inscription 
Engraved on the place where I 
rest. 
I’ve done my best and I know it, 
To each failure and memory 
clings; 
But of this I would like to be worthy, 
‘He lived for genuine things.’ ” 





The Vandercook College of Music again set a new high in its 1951 Summer Session with an enrollment of 197 Direc- 
tors and Music Supervisors. The VanderCook College Band, a nationally-known organization of 72 members, will appear 
at the Mid-west National Band Clinic at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on Friday evening, December 14. 
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Oklahoma Musie Teachers Association 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma 


W. F. Deusinger, Alva, Oklahoma 


(Sketch delivered at October Meeting of Bartlesville Music Teachers Association. 
Manuscript submitted to SM by Mrs. Jessie E. Durnell, Bartlesville.) 


IS IT WORTH THE STRUGGLE? 


By Mrs. Madge Ward 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Teaching music in any form has both 
its complications and compensations. 
One has to look beyond the little daily 
routine it involves, and take the long 
look to evaluate his work honestly. 

Over and over, we give the same in- 
struction. Out of the sameness must 
come something of higher vision — 
something that will help us keep our 
balance. 

First, each child must be loved, then 
considered as a special problem and 
charge. He must be understood, and 
in order to accomplish this, the teacher 
must be perfectly tuned to all his re- 
sponses. No two students are alike, 
so no two can be given the same words 
of praise or criticism. The develop- 
ment of our understanding of human 
. nature comes with the constant contact 
with different personalities. The teach- 
er who cannot achieve this understand- 
ing should choose another profession. 

It takes courage to face a particular 
day when Anne breaks into tears over 
a little deserved criticism when 
Joe gives you the information he 
couldn’t practice because the living- 
room was being redecorated ... when 
Eddie, who lives on the other side of 
town, arrives for his lesson with only 
half of his music under his arm. 

Out of the depths of these frustra- 
tions, it becomes most necessary to re- 
member the high places of our mission. 
For mission it surely is . ..a mission 
to bring something beautiful into the 
lives of those we contact. 

In contrast to the depressing day, 
when all seems one great problem, is 
the day when Louise, with a light in 
her eyes, says: “I am helping the little 
girl across the street learn to play the 
piano. She doesn’t have a piano, but 
I let her use mine—and she’s almost 
through the first book.” Or the day 
when your slowest pupil comes in and 
for the first time has her lesson, and 
from then on is vitally interested. 

All this and much more will fill the 
teacher’s day regret, disappoint- 
ment, elation and hope. And through 
it all, we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that good music can take us beyond 
ourselves and into another world. As 
one musician put it, “. .. all the way 
to Heaven, and back again.” 





But our greatest satisfaction is in 
sharing this secret of good music with 
each of our pupils, and knowing at the 
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same time that we are building some- 
thing beautiful to be enjoyed by future 
generations! 





NORTHWESTERN 
DISTRICT 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Alva Branch of OMTA was held in the 
Fryer Music Studio in Alva. During the 
business meeting, presided over by 
Mrs. Wilda Albright of Cherokee, 
branch president, plans and announce- 
ments were made relative to the North- 
western District OMTA Convention 
held in Alva in November, and to the 
Alva Branch Music Auditions held in 
October. 

The auditions were for music stud- 
ents (piano, instrumental and vocal) of 
qualified teachers who are members 
of the Alva Branch of OMTA. Each 
teacher was privileged to present three 
students. From these auditions, three 
outstanding students were chosen to 
perform for the district convention. 

Following the business session, Mrs. 
I. F, Stephenson gave an excellent book 
review for members and guests of the 
local music association. The book en- 
titled “Three-Quarter Time” by Jerome 
Pastene, was an account of the life 
and times of the Straus Family. 

Concert to be Given 

Music lovers of the Northwest Dis- 
trict are looking forward with anticipa- 
tion to the second appearance in Alva 
in February of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orchestra which is directed 
by Guy Fraser Harrison. Plans for the 
event are being made by a special com- 
mittee including members of the local 
Annual Symphony Orchestra Concert 
Association and the Alva Branch of 
OMTA. Namely: Lee Woodward, Fred 
Spellman, Mrs. Hazel Monfort, Mrs. 
Leonard Schaefer, Mrs. John Doolin, 
Brooks Bicknell, and W. F. Deusinger. 
In addition, the Alva Branch is making 
arrangements for other outstanding 
musical events to be held in Alva dur- 
ing the 1951-52 season. 

Maurer Featured at Convention 

Joseph Maurer, brilliant young pian- 
ist, was the featured artist at the 
Northwestern District of OMTA Con- 
vention held in Alva November 5. 
Maurer, who made his debut last sea- 
son in Chicago as winner of the Chi- 
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cago Woman’s Musical Club Competi- 
tion, is a former pupil of Rudolph Ganz 
and Guy Maier. 

Much of the Con- 
vention, with its interesting panels and 
featured speakers, was due to the effi- 
cient work of Mrs. Julia B. Hunt, pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Branch. 

OMTA President Is Guest 

Mrs. Hazel Monfort, state president 
of OMTA, was guest of the New Mex- 
ico Music Teachers at their first annual 
convention held in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, in October. Mrs. Monfort ad- 
dressed the entire convention body on 
two days of the three day meeting and 
served as leader of the piano forum, 
the subject of which was “Are we 
teaching our students to read music?” 
She also conveyed greetings 
OMTA to NMMTA at the 
banquet. 


success of the 


from 
convention 


* 
The Miracle That... 


on the grounds of 
brotherly love.” 

I like to think of La 
today in the 
without the 


amity, peace, and 
Meri as she is 
role of 


ability to 


“teacher,” for 
teach all the 


dances so laboriously learned, there 
would be little of her great work re 
maining for our nation in the gener- 


ations to come. You might say he 
teaching is of two kinds. There are the 
hundreds of students who have at- 
tended the School of Natya, founded 
by Ruth St. Denis and La Meri eleven 
years ago. Then there are the thou- 
sands who have read her several books 
published on the students and 
others who have gained a wide and 
varied knowledge on forms of the art 
they might have otherwise never known 
existed! 

La Meri has expressed her impati- 
ence that educational institutions should 
be so slow to take up the exotic dance, 
particularly America’s interest 
in the art has grown tremendously dur 
ing the last few 


dance 


since 


years. However, she 


has found the bookings into colleges 
and educational clubs to be excellent, 
and not so long ago she was called 
upon to give courses at Iowa State 


University. 

In the field, she has 
found it quite easy for the young pro 
tagonist to earn a living, not to men- 
tion having a “huge success” with the 
application of ethnologic techniques. 
She cites as an example the excellent 
dancer, Jack Cole, whose work includes 
East Indian and Carribbean styles. The 
exotic 


commercial 


seatrice Kraft was first intro- 

duced to Hindu work in La Meri’s 
studio. 

Many Broadway productions § use 


ethnic techniques in their choreogra- 














Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 
Mrs. C. J. Giroir, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Dean Kenneth Osborne, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 





NEW PRESIDENT OF ASMTA 

Miss Evelyn Bowden of Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, is 
the new President of the Arkansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 

This announcement was made by 
Mrs. C. J. Giroir, outgoing president, 
in a recent telephone conversation 
with SM’s editor. 

Our congratulations and _ best 
wishes to Miss Bowden in her new 
work! 











CONVENTION IS 
OUTSTANDING EVENT 


The Annual Convention of the Ar- 
kansas State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held recently in Little Rock wit- 
nessed the largest attendance of mem- 
bers and guests heretofore recorded in 
the thirty-year-old history of the or- 
ganization. 

Mrs. C. J. Giroir, Association presi- 
dent, and Dr. H. C. Manor, Program 
Chairman, planned and administered 
a convention program which was chal- 
lenging in scope and stimulating in ef- 
fect. Mrs. Giroir presided with her 
usualy ease and graciousness of spirit. 
All committees and participants on the 
program performed their respective 
assignments with equal responsible- 
ness and professional enthusiasm. 

Joan Holley, young pianist of Miami, 
Florida, was guest artist for the Con- 
vention. The concert for ASMTA ended 
a tour of the Southwest for Miss Holley 
which included concerts at Mary Har- 
din Baylor College, the University of 
Corpus Christi, Our Lady of Lake Col- 
lege in San Antonio, Tarleton State Col- 
lege in Stephenville, and East Texas 
Baptist College, Marshall, Texas. Miss 
Holley reported a cordial reception in 
each instance of her performances. 

Mrs. Giroir again expresses her ap- 
preciation to everyone who helped make 
the Convention an outstanding and 
memorable event. 

— * 
The Carillons (Bells) 
“For the bells themselves are the best 
of preachers 





Their brazen lips are the best of 
teachers; 
From their pulpits of stone in the 


upper air, 
Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw 
Shriller than trumpets under the law 
Now a sermon, now a prayer. 


The clangorous hammer is the tongue, 
This way, that way beaten and swung 
That from mouth of brass as from 
mouth of gold 
May be taught the Testament—New 
and Old!” 
—Longfellow. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
IS COLORFUL 


The Program of the ASMTA Conven- 
tion, held in the Marquis room of 
the Lafayette Hotel in Little Rock, 
reflected most appropriately the Con- 
vention theme: “Stimulating Musical 
Growth Through Piano Study.” 


The first day of the two-day Conven- 
tion was largely devoted to the study 
and enjoyment of piano music and 
strings, with Mrs. Katherine Lincoln 
director of the eight o’clock dinner pro- 
gram, entitled “Sinfonia Strings.” 

Mrs. Ben Lincoln, Southern Baptist 
College, gave the Invocation for the 
dinner, of which Kenneth Osborne was 
chairman. Miss Mary Chop, Pine Bluff, 
who is president of the Arkansas Feder- 
ation of Music Club, greeted the guests; 
and Miss Hattie Mae Butterfield, Col- 
lege of the Ozarks, gave the response. 

The evening piano concert by Miss 
Joan Holley, brilliant pianist of Miami, 
Florida, included several numbers by 
Chopin, Debussy, Dohnanyi, and .selec- 
tions by Bach-Tausig, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, and Liszt. 

A big event of the day was the 
ASMTA Board Meeting, with boards of 
the Arkansas Public School Music 
Teachers, Arkansas School Band and 
Orchestra Association, College Music 
Association, College Music Association 
of Arkansas, and the American Guild 
of Organists in attendance. 


The second day, following breakfast 
and registration, in charge of Treasurer 
Watson, began with a program of the 
Benton High School “Harmony Maids,” 
with Mrs. E. H. Houston, director. 


The First Session, with Miss Butter- 
field as chairman, featured “Duo-Pian- 
ism.” Performers were the Eustis 
Twins, College of Ozarks; Caroline Bri- 
ner and Patricia Couch, Benton High 
School; and Ann Jones and Emma Ruth 
Floyd of Benton Junior High. 


Herrold Headley, baritone, was fea- 
tured on the 11:00 program, with Digby 
Bell, University of Arkansas. Mrs. 
Giroir presided at the noon business 
meeting, followed by a luncheon pre- 
sided over by Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Har- 
ris. Carl Forsberg directed the pro- 
gram presented by the Arkansas State 
Teachers Faculty Trio. 

The day was climaxed by an. out- 
standing afternoon of colorful music 
and song by Arkansas State College 
Singers, under direction of Harry 
Himebaugh; the Henderson State 
Teachers College Choir, and a program 
and tea by student winners. 

a ~ * - - 

“Cultivate the spirit of optimism... 
helieve in life . . . live worthy of life.” 

—Tagore 








Liberating the Voice... 


(Continued from page 14) 


From the source of sound to the ful- 
fillment of its purpose the human voice 
emerges from the entire body in a se- 
quence involving posture, breathing, 
phonation, resonation, and articulation. 
This is the order of the emergence of 
sound as it is produced and affected in 
its progress of developing into either 
speech or singing. 

To liberate the voice, therefore, re- 
quires a knowledge of how in its emer- 
gence it is controlled or affected by 
each of these individual parts in the 
total framework. If any part of the 
framework is called upon to perform an 
unnatural act, the voice becomes re- 
stricted. Correct posture assists breath- 
ing. Correct breathing assists perfect 
phonation. Perfect phonation assists 
full resonation. Full resonation assists 
articulation. 


Time does not allow me to go into 
further explanation of the framework, 
but I would like to add this thought. 
Any method is only as good as the 
techniques that support it. If the exer- 
cises do not build or produce the de- 
sired growth, then the entire theoreti- 
cal and practical application of that 
method is worthless. Here again, time 
will not allow me to go into detail, 
but a quick explanation may be added. 


Any exercise, to be beneficial, must 
involve the normal use of muscle. The 
techniques developed by Westerman 
support the emerging framework and 
help to liberate the voice by developing 
muscular controls that are normal in 
action. They release obstructing muscle 
action which may be affecting tone 
unnecessarily, and build a unified co- 
ordination which produces normal tone 
for each individual. 


I quote Doctor Westerman once 
more: “Singing, the same as any other 
athletic work, is an act involving mus- 
cular control of the body. The freedom 
of the voice is in the freedom of these 
controls and the power of the voice is 
in the power of these controls. The del- 
icate nuances of the voice are in the 
delicate nuances of those controls, and 
the flexibility of the voice is likewise 
in the flexibility of those controls. The 
speed of the voice is in the speed of 
those controls, and the automatic spon- 
taneity of the voice is in the automatic 
spontaneity of those controls—even the 
beauty of the voice is in the beautiful 
ease of those controls.” 


When you listen to a singer, you hear 
the virile muscular actions ofan ath- 
lete or the flabby muscles of sedentary 
ease. Once patterned and conditioned 
into automatic use, the human body is 
a marvelous instrument of expression. 
It should be remembered, our slightest 
change of thought or emotion is re- 
flected in the voice! 


* 


See Choral Adventures 
Page 8 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSUCIATION 


Byrdis Danfelser, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Robert Page, Portales, New Mexico 
Charlemaud Curtis, Albuquerque 


CHRISTMAS SEASON 
INSPIRES BRILLIANT CONCERTS 


Two pre-Christmas performances re- 
cently by the Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony and the Albuquerque Choral 
Association under the direction of Hans 
Lange were musical highlights in New 
Mexico. 


The first performance, scheduled for 
Seth Hall in Santa Fe, was of portions 
of “The Messiah”, and of the “Fantasia 
on Christmas Carols” by Vaughn Wil- 
liams. 


December 16 was the date set for 
an Albuquerque performance of Bach’s 
“Magnificat”, and of the “Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols.” Neither work had 
been presented before in the area. 

President of the Choral Association 
is Edgle Firlie, who has been tenor 
soloist in numerous oratorio perform- 
ances in Albuquerque. Joseph W. 
Grant, organist, is choral director. 

A world premiere of a new piano 
concerto will be a feature of the Al- 
buquerque Civic Symphony’s concert 
February 25. The concerto—commis- 
sioned by Andor Foldes who will be 
. guest soloist for the occasion—is by 
John Donald Robb, Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts at the University of New 
Mexico. It is based on Southwestern 
Spanish folk tunes, with the three 
movements called “Ricardo,” “El Bor- 
regero,” and “Leonore.” 


Also to appear during that concert 
is Grace Thompson Edmister, founder- 
conductor of the orchestra, which is 
celebrating its Gala 20th Season. Mrs. 
Edmister has been invited by Dr. Lange 
to come from her present home in 
Columbus, Ohio, to guest-conduct the 
Ballet Music from “Rosamunde” by 
Schubert. This number was the first 
to be played by the Albuquerque Civic 
Symphony in its initial concert in 1932. 


* 





NEW MEMBERS OF NMMTA 


“ New members received into the New 
Mexico Music Teachers’ Association at 
the Convention are: Mrs. Nina Ancona, 
Albuquerque; Mr. Jerome Biesen, Albu- 
querque; Mrs. Jerome R. Briggs, Albu- 


querque; Mrs. Elmer W. Bussey, 
Albuquerque; Mrs. Glen Caskey, Ar- 
tesia. 


Mrs. Charles DuTant, Santa Fe; Mrs. 
Josephine Davidson, Albuquerque; Mr. 
Kurt Frederick, Albuquerque; Miss Pa- 
trice Foster, Albuquerque; Mrs. James 
Hammons, Albuquerque; Mrs. Marie 
Hunsberger, Albuquerque; Mrs. Norma 


Jordan, Albuquerque; Mr. Walter B. 
Keller, Albuquerque. 
Dr. Morton Keston, Albuquerque; 


Mrs. Virginia La Rouche, Albuquerque; 
Mrs. Ray B. McGrew, Tucumcari; Mrs. 
Ruth T. Myra, Silver City; Mr. Frank 
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wees : 


Woods Kone 


Woods Kone, concert pianist, was a 
guest of the New Mexico Music Teach- 
ers Convention where he served as a 
member of the Piano Forum. Kone is 
a recent graduate with M. M. Degree 
from Cincinnati Conservatory, where he 
also served as junior staff member 
until his return for concertizing and 
teaching in his home state, Texas. 





President 
Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


B. Riordan, Albuquerque; Mrs. L. C. 
Rosenbaum, Albuquerque; Miss Louise 
Sporleder, Raton; Miss Minnie Dee 
Weaver, Deming; and Mrs. Ruth Mar- 
tin Wolf, Raton. 
— * 
QUALITY OF NMMTA RUNS HIGH 
By Dr. H. Grady Harlan 

A very interesting observation of 
your editor is the number of professors 
and staff members from the College 
of Fine Arts of the University of New 
Mexico, including Dean J. D. Robb, 
and Dr. Hugh Miller, head of the School 
of Music, who have taken membership 
in the Association and who faithfully 
attended and participated in the ses- 
sions of the Convention. This is a co- 
operative example on the part of the 
University staff that could well be 
effective in all state universities. 

It was wonderful also to see Gillian 


Buchanan of Eastern New Mexico 
University, and Mrs. Ruth Myra of 
Western State College, who have 
worked for many years faithfully 
in NMMEA. Also Carl Cramer, and 


others. The 
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able assistance of these 
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Texas Musie Teachers Association 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 
In The Music Teaching Profession 


By Gladys M. Glenn 
Member of TMTA and President of the 
Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo 


(Address to ARKANSAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION at a recent meeting.) 


The prestige and help that any pro- 
fessional organization can give to its 
members depends entirely upon the de- 
gree to which the members regard 
themselves as professionals by support- 
ing the organization’s projects in some 
way. Before going into the respon- 
sibility of the teachers to the profes- 
sion, it seems practical to study and 
evaluate the degree in which teachers 
regard themselves as professionals. 


When one reaches a_ professional 
level, that person has come to the point 
of being able to make the activity so 
vital that it sets him or her apart as 
one who knows more and can do more 
about it than most people; and that 
the services they render are worthy of 
remuneration to the degree that a liv- 
ing may be expected. 


All professions have ethics and 
standards and each person practicing 
any profession has obligations to its 
accepted group organization in order 
to support the gains that the group has 
made in earlier years, and to foster 
further developments which can be 
made only by the group. Each member 
is morally obligated to contribute what 
he can to the group in funds, ideas, 
and services. 


Women music teachers, as well as 
some men music teachers, have been 
stradling the gap between home-mak- 
ing or some other activity on the one 
hand, and teaching music on the other. 
This condition has resulted in a luke- 
warm attitude towards any profes- 
sional status maintained by the profes- 
sion’s recognized organization. These 
teachers are not altogether to blame; 
yet in a way they are, because they 
have not worked as diligently to estab- 
lish music teaching as a profession as 
have other groups, such as doctors 
and lawyers. The very nature of 
music, the fact that it is one of the 
arts is, no doubt, responsible for the 
slow development of professional 
standards. 


Until a teacher has classified him 
or herself as a professional by words, 
action, and has gained knowledge of 
professional responsibilities, he or she 
remains in the class of the amateur. 
Until a teacher has gained or earned 
the prestige of the professional, it is 


(Continued on next page) 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 





SHOWN IN PICTURES 


New artists on Mary Hardin Baylor 
College teaching staff are (above) left 
to right: Laurence Owen, Joanne Cur- 
nutt, and Phyllis Carpenter; and (right) 
Virginia Botkin. 


Distinguished Artists 
Join Faculty 

Four artists with varied experience 
in performance and teaching in other 
parts of the nation and in Europe en- 
tered the Southwest music field this 
fall as members of the Mary Hardin- 
Baylor faculty. 

Miss Phyllis Carpenter of Nebraska 
is instructor in violoncello and theory; 
and Miss Joanne Curnutt of Rockport, 
Missouri, teaches organ and theory. 
Laurence Owen of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, adds a man’s interpretation as 
violinist, since the young musicians, 
in addition to teaching, form the Fac- 
ulty Trio. 

Miss Virginia Botkin of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who has sung for television 
and radio, is serving as instructor in 
voice. 

The trio and vocalist appear regu- 
larly in programs over Radio Station 
KMHB-FM, and in person in recitals 
and concerts. 





Local Talent Appears 
In “Tosca” 

When “Tosca” was performed as the 
first subscription concert of the Aus- 
tin Symphony this fall, several local 
singers were privileged to take part 
with a cast of well-known opera singers 
including Michael Rhodes, Carolyn 
Long, and Louis Roney. 





The 75-voice Austin Symphony 
Chorus, directed by Conrad Fath, was 
organized in mid-August for its sup- 
porting role in singing “Tosca.” The 
Austin Men’s Chorus, an organization 
in existence for several years and also 
directed by Fath, formed the nucleus 
for the chorus, especially in male 
voices. Other men’s and women’s voices 
were recruited to form the combined 
chorus—a combination which Fath and 
Symphony Conductor Ezra _ Rachlin 
hope to hold together for possible fu- 
ture appearances with the orchestra. 

Austin vocalists who sang support- 
ing parts in the concert version of 
“Tosca” were Dick Turbyfill, tenor; 
Glenn Dowlen, bass-baritone; and 
James C. McGrew, also bass-baritone. 
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Programs Scheduled 
At University 

The University of Texas has sched- 
uled ten programs of unusual interest 
for the remaining 1951-52 season, ac- 
cording to recent announcement made 
by the University’s Cultural Entertain- 
ment Committee. An outstanding per- 
formance will be that of Uday Shan- 
Kar and his Hindu Ballet which will 
appear at the University’s Gregory 
Gym on January 26. Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, is also scheduled for a concert 
in January, and Earle Spicer, balladeer, 
will make an appearance in February. 

The programs during Qecember will 
include John Mason Brewer, folklorist, 
on the 4th, and a concert by the San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra on the 
evening of the 12th. 

A concert will be given in February 
by the Houston Symphony, and the 
First Piano Quartet will be presented 
in a program the same month. During 
late February, the San Antonio Sym- 
phony will make a return engagement, 
with William Primrose as soloist. 

The University will conclude the 
series with an April program featur- 
ing George Jason, humorist, and the 
University Glee Clubs. 


— * 
Responsibility of the... 


(Continued from 





page 22) 


impossible to designate 
responsibility or duties to 
her. 

The woman teacher who _ teaches 
enough to pay for a maid and have 
a few of the extras, not possible in 
the family budget, usually does not 
like to be bothered with any business 
or professional obligations except the 
little matter of collecting a few fees. 
In the long run she loses even in this 
respect, because of being imposed up- 
on by good natured pupil-friends. 

In many of these cases, the teacher 
is really a good teacher; she just fails 
to realize she is sponging on the pres- 
tige of the profession’s standards and 
ethics by her indifference to them. 
This blind indifference works a hard- 
ship on the profession instead of 
contributing a real service to the 
cause of good music teaching. A 
doctor, to practice even very little, 
must be a member of the American 
Medical Association and one who has 
passed the other requirements to pro- 
tect the public from quackery, other 
wise he is prosecuted. 

There are many teachers who have 
full classes because there are not 
enough teachers to make healthy com- 
petition. It should be remembered that 
a full class does not always mean one 
is a good teacher. When a teacher is 
indifferent to the objectives of local, 
state, and national music teacher’s or- 
ganizations it becomes actually a situ- 
ation where the teacher is taking all 
and giving nothing. 

The associations 
better conditions, 
ings, 


professional 
him or to 


are working for 
better understand- 
pushing back the frontiers of 
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Dr. Eric Sorantin 


Dr. Sorantin, conductor of the San 
Angelo Symphony Orchestra, is well 
into his third season with this growing 
West Texas organization. A recent vis- 
itor in San Angelo, SM’s editor can 
vouch for the fact that the orchestra 
there is developing into an excellent 
symphonic unit. 

Dr. Sorantin is, additionally, assist- 
ant director of the School of Music in 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, and is professor of violin. 


music teaching. The indifferent teach- 
ers meanwhile are inheriting these ad- 
vantages without contributing to them. 
Many teachers are blissfully ignorant of 
the favorable music teaching conditions 
which they inherit as a result of the 
general hard work of local, state, and 
national associations. If in some way 
these teachers could be vitally im- 
pressed by the far-reaching work of 
the associations, they would actually 
be ashamed of their small contribu- 
tions to them! 

Dr. Roy Underwood, national pres- 
ident, wrote a thought-provoking article 
which Mrs. Elizabeth Morris (Amarillo 
MTA president) brought to our atten- 





Gladys M. Glenn 










tion some time ago. The article, en- 
titled “What Do I Get Out Of It?” 
states that we get out of our associa- 
tions exactly what we put into them. 


It is not my idea to assign any one 
teacher to any one category. He or she 
does that for him or herself. It is the 
duty or responsibility of all of us to 
become aroused as to the real needs of 
music teachers; how better conditions 
can be brought about; and how to make 
ourselves heard in all public groups 
where we have a right to be repre- 
sented. 

But how can this be accomplished 
when only a few in the organization 
accept office? Many want to sit back 


(Continued on page 29) 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


Ir] Allison, Mus. D., 
Box 1113, 


Founder - President 
Austin, 


Texas 








Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 

How sure are you of your Bach orna- 
ments? Did you memorize the little 
trills, mordents, appogaturas as your 
teacher taught you .. . and then dis- 
cover as you grew up that other edi- 
tions had entirely different kinds of 
wiggle-waggles? Do you just gloss 
over it by saying: “Bach lived so long 
ago it probably doesn’t matter much?” 
—Or does it bother you? 

Russell Lanning is your man: Lan- 
ning the Bach man. He studied the 
ornamentation of Bach for thirty years. 
Some people raise tulips, some collect 
old glass, but Lanning has written im- 
mense volumes on the “Ornamentation 
of Bach.” He has traced old manu- 
scripts in Europe, spent months in the 
Congressional Library, consulted with 
the other Bach experts and now has 
arrived at specific rules which he gives 
in classes attended by the famous and 
near-famous pianists. 

Lanning is anything but dry! His 





NGPT NATIONAL WINNERS in 
1951 auditions (shown in picture) 
are, left to right: Libby Norris, 
Frank Norris, Christine Norris, Bon- 
nie Norris, and Prof. Charmbury, 
NGPT adjudicator. 





DR. 


IRL ALLISON 


Founder and President of the Guild 


Announces in Sept. issue of “Guild Notes”: 


“Enter 


PIANO 


the International 


RECORDING 
Festival 


$20,000 


in bronze and gold medals and 


Cash Prizes 


The world’s most in 


pupils and teachers. 


National 


Piano Teachers 


Box 1113 


iportant annual affair for piano 


Judges of International Fame 


GUILD 


Austin, Texas 








Dear Guild Member: By now you have received your copy of 
PIANO GUILD NOTES, with the whole Grand Plan revealed. 
Study closely the 25 Main Events and the 9 Supplementary Events 
(printed on the reverse side of the blue slip headed SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 1952 GUILD YEARBOOK) and HAVE FUN finding out 
how many of your pupils are eligible for each, noting that the 
Plans make possible the entry of Every pupil passed by the Judge 
in the 1951 Auditions, and that EVERY PUPIL can win a CITA- 
TION FOR COURAGE (new idea), HONORABLE MENTION, or 
FIRST PLACE MEDAL, and a chance for a CASH PRIZE FOR 
FURTHER STUDY (in which the Teacher who has entered 20 
pupils last Spring, rightfully shares). 


EVERY PUPIL receives an Award in IPRF, but, even if this 
were not true, we Americans are accustomed to taking risks and 
our Sportsmanship, win or lose, is sufficient to bolster our Courage 
for ANOTHER TRY later. We NEVER give up trying, because we 
know only by trying do we ever gain Success. It is only tragic 
not to try. We take the long-look—5, 10, 15 years when one of 
our Pupils is bound to exceed himself, if not this year, and 
reeceive a Cash Prize for further study. 


Close study of the Grand Plan will reveal its perfection and its 
potency for leading you and your pupils to realize constantly 
greater perfection in our beloved art—Piano-Playing. We believe 
so many will enter Records in IPRF this Fall that no raise in 
NFSM DUES will be needed. The low rate of entering “both for 
but little moré is too good anyway. If you want copies of Sep- 
tember NOTES for your patrons free, or a copy of Gest’s HISTORY 
OF THE GUILD, write today. 


Confidently yours, 
IRL ALLISON 


Founder 
Box 1113 


Austin, Texas 
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National Guild... 


(Continued) 
first sentence to a class of experienced 
professionals was: “People who care 
get a great kick out of knowing that 
they know whether anybody else knows 
it or not!” Think that one over! 
Little Violinist From Boston 

Once in a while the impossible hap- 
pens. Here in New York where the 
word “prodigy” makes us shudder, the 
cold, hard critics (at least that is the 
way some people describe them but 
actually they are human beings) went 
into rhapsodies over a_ ten-year-old 
boy, Charles Castleman, the little 
violinist of Boston who gave a Town 
Hall recital one Sunday afternoon re- 
cently. Mme Gladys Posselt Ondricek, 
guild adjudicator, was his accompanist 
and is, incidentally, his piano teacher. 
Besides playing the violin like a vet- 
eran, Charles has been a _ national 
entrant in Guild auditions for five of 
his ten years! 

GUILD NOTES 

Dorothy White is booked for appear- 
ances in Baltimore and Rochester .. . 
Jean Geis played three times with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this sum- 
mer, Arthur Feidler conducting .. . 
Robert Hoffman had thirty recitals in 
Europe this summer and is engaged 
to teach this winter in Musical Arts 
Conservatory in Amarillo. 

Paul Roe Goodman has been ap- 
pointed International Membership 
chairman of the Guild by Dr. Allison, 
founder and president of the Guild... 
Alberta Grant (pupil of Arnetta Jones) 
won the Manhattan School of Music 
scholarship . . Aubrey Williams 
(pupil of Elizabeth Jarrell Fossey) won 
a scholarship at American Conserv- 
atory in Chicago. 

—— —@- —E 


Wonder Family... 


(Continued from page 15) 

and libraries and discovered that the 
old masters had written wonderful 
pieces, to be played on the instruments 
of their time: the spinet, viola de 
gamba and recorder. So the family had 
a set of recorders made—soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass. The revival of this 
charming instrument is due largely to 
the Trapp family! 

Wherever they sang, the Trapps 
were hailed as a music miracle—a 
wonder family of singers! During the 
first tour, they sang to their audiences 
what their hearts were so full of ... 
“God is so good! Let us love one an- 
other as He loves us!” 

Then came the invasion of Austria 
by the Nazis. Not long after this, 
Baron von Trapp received a _ letter 
from the Navy Department inquiring 
if Commander Trapp would be inter- 
ested in taking over one of the huge 
new submarines. What a temptation to 
a man who had distinguished himself 
as a submarine commander in World 
War I! But the Baron’s answer was, 
“No!” 

A little later Rupert, who had by this 
time graduated from medical school, 
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received a letter asking him to come to 
Vienna to serve in one of the large 
hospitals there. Rupert’s reply was, 
“No.!” 

That same week, the Trapps received 
word they had been chosen as represen- 





tatives of Austria to sing for Hitler’s 
birthday. This would mean, of course, 
their fortune would be made. But the 
verdict was, “We just can’t do it!” 
The Baron said to his children: “We 


(Continued on page 28 





and music, 
accordion.” For Information, Write: 


4408 CORLISS AVENUE 


ACCORDION TEACHERS GUILD 


INTERNATIONAL 
Object: “Formation of a democratic teacher-controlled body for furthering progress of the 
accordio 


m. Organization will strive to raise standards of accordion, of teachers, teaching 
with the belief that herein lies the key to proper recognition of the 


Anthony Galla-Rini— President 


LOS ANGELES 41, CALIFORNIA 








in string and wind instruments, 
Piano Ensemble. 





MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 


Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
percussion instruments, 


For Further Information, Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 


and Music 
Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 














For Piano Teachers and Students 


Master Chart for Scale Fingerings 


Comments from Users: 
“Much needed”—”Excellent”’—"Very helpful.” 


Price:—.30 


4 copies—$1.00 


Leo Lawless, Sterling, Kansas 











DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


a non-profit educational institution 


in 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Courses leading to B.Mus. Degree 
Summer Master Classes by Artist Teachers 
For catalog and other information, write 


Secretary. Danfelser School of Music, 123 South Broadway 
uquerque, New Mexico 











3614 Montrose Blvd. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


Houston 6. Texas 
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Musical Education ? 








Do You Want A Fully Rounded 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons University. 
Instruction in Voice, Instruments, and Theory 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
Abilene, Texas 


“The school which is noted for its a cappella choir and its 
cowboy band” 
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“Silent night, Holy night, all is calm, all is bright...” 





“SINGING IN CHAPEL” 
Carol and Jefferson Davis Henderson, 


children of Commdr. and Mrs. Davis 
Henderson of Jacksonville, Florida. 


THE MUSIC MERIT BADGE 
For The Boy Scout 

The Merit Badge Series, Boy Scouts 
of America, is made up of more than 
100 pamphlets each telling about the 
particular award you may be interest- 
ed in. There is one which describes re- 
quirements for winning the Music 
Merit Badge and another which out- 
lines the ability needed to obtain a 
separate badge for Bugling. 

1. The Music Merit Badge is a sign 
that a Scout can: 

(a) Play a standard musica] instru- 
ment satisfactorily as used in orchestra 
work; 

(b) Demonstrate that he is suffi- 
ciently proficient in the art of singing 
to read at sight, following the melody, 
and can carry his part against another 
in singing a duet or quartette, and can 
sing a prepared solo, demonstrating 
that he knows the various musical 
signs which appear in vocal music. 
He should be able to read at sight 
simple music required for fourth grade 
in music education. 

(c) He should be able to write an 
essay of not fewer than 500 words on 
the history of American music. 

2. Badge for the Bugler. 

This badge is given the Scout who 
can accurately perform: First Call, 
Reveille, Mess, To The Colors, Officers, 
Drill, Assembly, Recall, Fatigue, 
Church, Fire, Swimming, Retreat, Call 
to Quarters, and Taps. 

Cub Scouts will do well to read 
about the Merit Badge requirements 
and learn how much easier Scout 
Badges can be won by the boy who 
stays with his music! 
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—— Pin Plays TFtis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 

—Estelle F. Smith 

GIRLS 
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VIRGINIA HARLAN 
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RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS 


FOLK SONGS FOR ORCHESTRA. By 
Liadow. Conducted by Max Goberman. 


1. Christmas Carol 


to 


. I Danced with a Mosquito 
Round Dance 


mm CO 


. Cradle Song 

5. Village Dance 
LET’S GO TO THE RODEO. Written, 
told and sung by Tom Glazer. For chil- 
dren from six to ten years of age. 
RONDO FOR BASSOON AND 
ORCHESTRA. By Weber. Eli Carmen, 
Soloist. Young People’s Recordings. 
Symphony Conducted by Max Gober- 
man. For children from seven to eleven. 
HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. Columbia 
Records. Floyd Sherman, tenor, with 
Organ. 


A HUNTING WE WILL GO. Compiled 
by Tom Glazer. Sung by Tom Glazer 
with the Gene Lowell Chorus and 
Orchestra. For children from six to ten. 
THE HUNTER’S HORN. Story by 
Prof. Douglas Moore. Told by Albert 
Grobe. 


The musical examples are from 
Weber’s Freischutz Overture, Beetho- 
ven’s Scherzo (Third Symphony) 


Strauss’ First Theme from “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” and Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night Dream.” 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN FOR 
OLDER CHILDREN.By tthe Little 
Opera Group. Allegro. Long playing. 
Includes: 

1. The Mikado 

2. The Pirates of Penzance 

3. H.M.S. Pinafore 

4. Iolanthe 


GOLLIWOGG’S CORNER 


Send us your ideas! 
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JUNIORS IN THE NEWS 
Bucky Kelly, student of Mrs. Fred 
Daubert of Carnegie, Oklahoma, has 
not only won local and district honors 
in competitive Federation events, but 
has won some consecutive honors — 

enough to keep him encouraged. 





DEAR PAN: 

My teacher, Mrs. Evelyn Altmann, 
flew to Europe this summer. She has 
been telling us all about the wonderful 
places she visited. I hope I can fly 
over the ocean when I get older. 

Mrs. Altmann stopped in London 
where she heard the big organs in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. At St. Paul’s, the children’s 


Tell us about yourself! 


choir was singing. She enjoyed that 
because it made her think of her pupils 
at home. 

From London she flew to Istanbul, 
Turkey. She stopped at Brussels, Bel- 
gium and Frankfurt, Germany on the 
way. 

What interested me most was what 
she said about the Opera in Paris. 
There the ladies have to check their 
hats before going to their seats! 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if they did 
that over here? Then we little folks 
could see as well as hear. 

I enjoy your column very much. Our 
teacher reads from it sometimes and 
lets us see the pictures. 


Sincerely, 
Mary Ann Kocurek 





Question: “Is Baton Twirling some- 
thing new, or did it exist in bygone 
days?”—B. C., Ranger, Texas 

Answer: No, the history of Baton 
Twirling goes back many centuries. 
There are a number of incidents quoted 
as examples of early baton technique. 
But one of the most interesting was 
back in 1066, at the Battle of Hast- 
ings. One of the officers, we are told, 
on noticing the weariness and dis- 
couragement of his soldiers, suddenly 
began to sing and toss high his sword 
in clever trick maneuvers. Soon they 
were all singing—and were spurred on 
to do their best in the ensuing battle. 
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PAN . 


IS PRESENTING ... 


(This month, Pan has a BIG SUR- 
PRISE for readers! Dr. E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, well known Music Editor for the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram, has 
graciously consented to write a series 
of short sketches on the musical in- 
struments that go to make up the Big 
Symphony Orchestra Family. Dr. Whit- 
lock has an intimate acquaintance with 
these instruments—from the piping lit- 
tle piccolo to the sedate viola, to the 
trombone that slides its way into the 
very heart of music. Pan is most grate- 
ful to Dr. Whitlock for this great treat 
... and as you'll see, it’s going to be 
fun!) 


THE FLUTE 
By E. Clyde Whitlock 

You all know the flute. It is the 
silver instrument with the beautifully 
mellow tone which the player holds out 
to his right side and blows into, through 
a little hole in its side—not into the 
end, as does a clarinet player. It is 
one of the oldest of all instruments. 

The flute used to be made of wood, 
but now is of silver. It has even been 
made of gold. Its great-great grand- 
father used to have only six holes in 
its tube, but now it has a formidable 
' display of keys, levers and bars. It is 
said that the flute can play anything, 
even a Chinese laundry sign! Of course 
the plyver must be given places to 
breathe, as he cannot play long with- 
out fresh breath. 

The flute has a wide range, going 
from Middle C on the piano on up to 
the second A above the staff. Fine 
players can go even higher. 

You see the flute player carrying 
the flute in a small case. This can be 
done because the instrument is taken 
apart when not in use and carefully 
laid away in three pieces in the velvet- 
lined case. 

Have you noted that when a large 
orchestra is at work you can still 
hear the voice of the flute? Yet it has 
the softest of all the voices that you 
hear! Why? Because its tone is the 
purest of any instrumental tone. By 
this is meant, the flute has the fewest 
overtones. (This is a deep subject that 
you will have to ask your teacher 
about.) 

There is a little flute, only about a 
foot long, which we call the piccolo. 
The name piccolo really means “little,” 
and the Germans call it a “little flute.” 
It has a shrill, piercing tone and plays 
an octave higher than the flute. Its 
music is written an octave lower than 
it sounds, so as to make it easier to 
read. 

You can hear fine examples of flute 
passages probably in your school li- 
brary. Maybe you are familiar with 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto in B-flat 
minor. At the beginning of the second 
movement there is a beautiful flute 
solo, with an accompaniment by strings 
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MR. JOHN H. HICKS, 
San Antonio Symphony’s flutist, holds 
flute in this position when not playing. 


plucked, which we call “pizzicato.” An- 
other example, also from Tschaikowsky 
(in what country did he live?), is in 
the “Nutcracker Suite,” in the move- 
ment called “Danse of the Mirlitons.” 
There we have three flutes playing a 
trio, with strings pizzicato. And if you 
haven’t already heard it, I hope some 
day you can enjoy the fine passage 
between acts in the opera “Carmen,” 
which has the flute solo accompanied 
by the harp. 

Mozart got along with one flute in 
his orchestra. Beethoven needed two. 
Nowadays, we usually have three—but 
one of the players is expected to bring 
his piccolo along. 

The next time you hear a big orches- 
tra, notice how soft, how mellow is the 
tone of the flute ... and how it car- 
ries! 

(Next month, Dr. Whitlock is going 
to tell Pan’s readers about the oboe.) 


Singing Boys of Norway 

The Singing Boys of Norway are 
coming to America in 1952 for the first 
time to celebrate their 25th birthday 
as an organization. 

The picture instantly impresses us 
that the size of the group is extra- 
ordinary. And there is a reason for its 
size. It would be impossible for such 
young boys to sing our glorious eight- 
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part music which requires adult voices, 
too. The need for bass and tenor voices 
is therefore supplied by adding to the 
original 46 young boys sixteen older 
boys with fully matured voices. Voices 
that range from low bass to high color- 
atura can make musical magic. 

One of the most unusual features of 
the Singing Boys’ performance is the 
harp which accompanies the solo lines. 
The harp is an instrument rarely heard 
with groups of this kind. 

The director of the Singing Boys 
builds each program from a repertoire 
of more than 100 songs in several dif- 
ferent languages English, German, 
Latin, French, Norwegian. In _ the 
United States, the group will sing some 
of our best-loved American music. 

Beautiful, mountainous Norway is a 
small country. But it has been com- 
pared to “a treasure chest filled to the 
brim and spilling over with folk music.” 

Proud of the country from which 
they come, these boys are happiest and 
merriest when they perform Norwegian 
folk songs and dances in native cos- 
tume. This is natural, for in native folk 
music the performer becomes confi- 
dential in interpreting that which be- 
longs to him and no one else. 

Boys and girls who are fortunate to 
hear the Singing Boys when the group 
makes its ten-week concert tour of this 
country will want to give them a warm 
“hello” from the Southwest. And we 
should send back to Norway by them 
our appreciation of that small but 
musical country which has given us 
the wonderful compositions of Trygve 
Torjussen, Christian Sinding and Ed- 
ward Grieg. 


GREAT MUSICIANS AS CHILDREN. 
By Franciska Schwimmer. Doubleday 


The author recalls her own child- 
hood nourished by twilight singing in 
the family and concerts given by an 
exceptionally good military band in 
the park. 

Miss Schwimmer tells also about her 
curiosity in the problems that con- 
fronted the childhood of many of our 
famous musicians. So she delved into 
forgotten books, seeking the secrets of 
some of those who became successful 
long ago. Older boys and girls in par- 
ticular will appreciate the warm, friend- 
ly tone throughout the book. 
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“THE SINGING BOYS OF NORWAY” 
WILL BEGIN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES NEXT MONTH 
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Salamar Perry 

Although blind, Salamar is one of 
most talented piano pupils of Mrs. 
Myrill Struthers Rabb, of Las Veg s, 
Neveda. 


The Wonder Family... 


(Continued from page 25) 


have a choice to make. Do we want to 
stay here and make a lot of money, 
and serve Hitler? Or do we want to 
leave Austria—even though it would 
mean losing our home and friends— 
and save our honor?” 


The family voted to make a break 
for freedom. They knew that you 
couldn’t say “No” to Hitler three times, 
and get away with it! So they made 
their plans for escape. 


Permission was granted to Father 
Wasner to accompany them ... and a 
new chapter in their life was begun. 
Under pretense of taking a walking 
tour through the Tyrol, they managed 
to get out of Europe. With only the 
clothes they were wearing and the 
sum of four dollars, they arrived in 
America several days later. 

Nearly everyone has followed their 
phenomenal success in this country... . 
There were photographs of the Trapp 
family in leading publications. There 
were pictures of the Trapp family 
sightseeing, the Trapp family at Rock- 
efeller Center, the Trapp family shop- 
ping on Fifth Avenue. 

Interviews in which they were asked 
about almost everything except music 
were written up. They were requested 
to answer such questions as, “Why did 
you leave Europe?” or “Why do you 
wear those funny dresses ?”—referring 
to their native Austrian dirndls. Or, 
“What is the difference in food over 
there and here?” 

Their first Town Hall recital was a 
complete success. Critics exclaimed: 
“Excellent! Wonderful!” 

When ten members of one family 
can sing and play, as they did on those 
first concerts in this country, it would 
seem that nothing else mattered. But 
Marie recalls they were confronted 
with almost unsurmountable problems. 
America was so strange, so frighten- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The Wonder Family ae 
tinue m page 28) 

thins 

language and customs, in its 


ing with ite in pace, in 
general 
way of life. Yet they learned that so 
long as you are willing to work, Amer- 
ica is a land of opportunity. They also 
learned that the only way to become 
American, a “part of the nation of 
pioneers,” is to be a “pioneer,” your- 
ee 

3ut the Trapps are no longer pio- 
neers in America. Within the last few 
years, they have become American 
citizens. They have their own home 
on a beautiful hillside in Stowe, Ver- 
mont. It is built like an Austrian farm- 
house and, as Marie wrote in her book, 
“One has to have lost a home oneseif 
to understand and appreciate these 
words: Home, Sweet Home!” 

One day they came to realize 
their home should have a name. 
how the ideas for names 
nier and funnier. For instance, “Mu- 
sical Tavern,” “Snow Plow’s Turn,” 
“Heaven’s Lobby.” These of course 
were impossible. 

It was Father Wasner who, in turn- 
ing to the words of the Acts of the 
Apostles, read: “They were one in 
heart and soul.” (Cor unum et Anima 
Uns.) That was the answer... “Cor 
Unum.” Their goal would be such that 
the world could pause and say: “Look 
how they love one another! They have 
one heart, one soul!” 

No one could write about the 
family without reference to the 
Trapp’s Summer Music Camp. It all 
came about with Marie’s desire to be- 
gin in America a joy such as she had 
experienced as a young girl in Austria 
when attending “Sing Weeks.” At 
these groups, some fifty to one hundred 
of the countrymen would gather, and 
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Some- 
became fun- 
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for a week would enjoy making music 


together and folk dancing. 

The Trapp Family Music Camp is 
now in its eighth successful season. 
More than 3,000 people have attended 
these “Sing Weeks” at Stowe, Ver- 
mont. One. singer at the camp re- 
marked: “It is a retreat—in every 


sense of the word.” Another said, “It 
is a complete lift, and I am sure the 
thought of it will carry along for a 
good time to come.” 

Surely the music camp has turned 
out to be the answer to the question 
that has been put to the Trapps hun- 
dreds of times: “But how could we do 
what you are doing? Sing in our fam 
ily ?” 

In the ten days spent at the summe? 
Music Camp, the members become ac 
quainted with a pleasant, rounded out 
fare of musical literature—from 
pieces to cantatas and fugues. The 
beautiful folk dances are also learned. 

The important thing to be learned 


easy 


at the camp is that the “best recrea- 
tion is the kind where one does things 
with others joining in—Zjin singing, 
dancing, telling stories, and group 
reading.” 

In this mechanical age our own fa- 


imagination, the 
with our mind 


cilities, our 
to do things 


ability 
and our 


hands, need to be exercised. How 
satisfying it has been to the Trapps 
that, when the sing weeks are over 
at the camp, no one ever wants to 
leave! 

The last night of each session at 
the camp is held by candlelight. 
Guests gather ’round to sing thei 


songs, “The Virgin’s § Lul- 
“The Lord Is My Shep 


favorite 
laby” and 


herd.” Many a tear is shed; then 
when the guests take their leave, the 
camp resounds with the round: “Viva, 


Viva, La Musica”! 

So the Trapp’s family ties have be- 
come elastic ... the family grows and 
keeps growing as guests of the “Sing 


Weeks” come to share what th 
Trapp family has so graciously ex- 
emplified. 

Surely this remarkable family has 
shown in every way how “All these 


things shall be added unto you.” 
Friends, the ability and opportunity 
to work, and success and joy. 
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Handel's Messiah Or 
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place in the hearts of the English peo- 
ple and its immortal place in the world 
of music. 

It is my belief that, to hear the 
“Messiah” performed as only the great 
choral societies of England can give it, 
to scan the ancient scores in Handel’s 
own handwriting and to look upon his 
monument in Westminster Abbey, 
leaves one with a deep conviction that 
“in all this lies a New Way to Life.” 
In its true form, the “Messiah” is not 
just a narrative of the life of Christ. 
It is an epic that proclaims to the world 
the salvation of One who can supply 
the world’s great need! 








TMTA 


and relax and enjoy the 

Meanwhile, those who serve 
year are entitled to relief. Cer- 
tainly offices should be passed around 
from member to member. Many times 
I have taken an office in an organiza- 
tion with little or no interest in its 
activity. But when the year 


association. 
year after 
some 


was over, 


I was surprised to find I had learned 
a great deal, had made new friends, 
and had become more fully aware of 


the organization’s 
This kind of 


problems. 


experience keeps mem- 


bers interested. One must be doing 
something to have a vital interest in 
the group. I have heard our president 


say she has tried to give each membe1 
something definite to do, but that she 
cannot seem to interest some of them 
enough to the point of their being will- 
ing to give 


a little time to the project. 
This is a distressing state of affairs! 
It places those of us who have been 


guilty in the 
has to be coaxed! 
not have to be 


child who 
adults should 


category of the 
Surely, 
so treated. 


The Amarillo Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation has many problems to solve 
which will eventually make for us bet- 


ter conditions and 
general. But we have 
solving them until we 
bute time 


develop 
little chance of 
actively contri 
and effort toward the neces 


music in 
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TMTA... 
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sary improvement. 

I wonder if we are all guilty of be- 
ing money grabbers—if by our own 
neglect, we are choking the goose that 
laid the golden egg. And by golden 
egg, I mean that fine organization, the 
National Music Teachers Association, 
now 75 years of age. 

The gains towards standards in mu- 
sic teaching have had their origin in 
NMTA, which in turn has_ worked 
through state and local organizations. 
It seems to me we national and 
state associations something, to en- 
courage the good work in our behalf 
The total of national, state and local 
dues is less than $10 a year, with two 
vood magazines, the American Music 
Teacher and Southwestern Musician, 
included, which keep us informed about 
all phases of the profession. 

It is beyond my comprehension to un- 
derstand how we can rate ourselves as 


owe 


professional unless we contribute to, 
and support, these organizations. The 
magazines alone have enough good 
ideas to inject into our teaching and 
our methods of doing business to be 
worth the above amount—to say noth- 
ing of the privilege of attending or- 
ganizational meetings which number 
considerably over a dozen during the 
year. 


It seems to me that the music teach- 
er should feel it a moral obligation to 
attend meetings and actively partici- 
pate in projects under way. Some have 
said that the meetings are always “de- 
voted to business’”—but after all, that 
is an indirect compliment, for we are 
doing those things which must be dis- 
posed of by our members and not by 
individuals. It seems to me the teacher 
should be willing to enter into the spirit 
of the association wherever he is need- 
er—for only in doing so can we hope 
to keep our professional standards, and 
go forward! 





The Miracle That... 


(Continued from page 19) 

phy, including “The King and I,” 
“South Pacific,’ and in “Magdalena” 
and “Lute Song.” In television there is 
a constant demand, and the performers 
are well paid. Hardly a week passes 
without a TV choreographer contacting 
La Meri’s studio for ethnologic dancers. 

In the concert, or non-commercial, 
field jobs are harder to come by, as is 
true in the ballet and modern fields. 
Yet the demand for the ethnologic 
dancer far exceeds the supply. Not long 
ago, La Meri revealed that “young 
people come to my studio, work a year, 
and are off for an obscure but well- 
paid tour of nightclubs. On the other 
hand, there is Juana, who took her 
first lesson in her twenties—and now, 
following five years of intensive study, 
she is in her third year of successful 
concert touring of Europe and the Far 
East ... In my own Center we must 
turn down nine out of every ten offers 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Hardin-Simmons University | Georgetown, Texas Dean, College f Fine Fao Paty 7 i Epetes et Mate 
Abilene, Texas |Henry E, Meyer, B.M., M.A. : Paris Junior College 
E. Edwin Young, M.M. Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts | University of Houston Paris, Texas 
Dean, Department of Music | Wilton W. Cook, D. Ed., Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
stephen F. Austin State College Ph.D., D. Litt. Chairman, Department of Music 
H ward Payne College | N acogdoches, Texas Chairman, Division of Fine Arts Ranger Junior College 
Brownwood, Texas Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. Houston, Texas Ranger, Texas 
clyde Jay Garrett, M.M., Mus.D. Head, Department of Music Fred Baumgartner, B.M. 
Dean, Department of Music | Wayland Baptist College Head, Department of Music 
Sul Ross State College | Shelby Collier, B.M., M.M. S A | ior Coll 
Incarnate Word College | Alrine, Texas Chairman, Department of Music —_ enehe Junior ~— 
San Antonio, Texas Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A Plainview, Texas San Angelo, Texas 
ter M. Agnesine, C. C. V. I. |Chairman, Department of Music Paul V. Peck, B.M. 
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Texas College of Arts & Seminary Temple Junior College 
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Belton Tex 1s : | L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D |}. C. Wray, B.M., M.A., Mus. D. Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. | Chairman, Division of Fine Arts Dean, Schoo! of Music Chairman, Department of Music 
Director, Department of Music Conservatories 
McMurry College Musical Arts Conservatory 
Abilene, Texas _ q Amarillo, Texas 
Richard C. von Ende, B.A., M.A., Officers Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A., 
= D. Mus. D., President 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts | Dr. J. C. Wray, President Dr. Donald W. Morton, Secretary} For: Worth Conservatory 


Chairman, Department of Music 
Tarleton State College 
Stepherville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M. M., Mus. D. 
Head, Division of Music and Fine 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

| William Presser, Ph.D. 
Head, Department of Music 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 


WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music, 2001 
South 19th, Abilene, Texas 

AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 


ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 

AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl — President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 


dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
BEEVILLE 
KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center 

BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 


Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
RICHEY, Charles E.—Voice and A ll 
Choir, Howard Pay College, Brownwood. 
THIEBAUD, Frederick—-B.M., M.M., Professor of 
Piano, Department of Music, Howard Payné 
College. 
CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 

sic, Del Mar College. 
DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 


301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
roup work for pianists. Piano teachers 
orum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 


DECEMBER 1951 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 


Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall) 


POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music 
Southern Methodist University. 


WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
So. Ment Clair—5555 University. 


DENTON 
HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 
JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 
KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’ and ‘The Child 
Voice.” Texas State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Pian 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 
MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben Teacher of 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas 


THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 


Piano. 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano. 
FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 


Conservatory; Past National President, Com 
posers and Authors Association of America 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 


Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church 


Division of Fine Arts, Professor of 
Texas Wesleyan College. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo 


Organ 


logical Seminary. 
TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty 


Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 


Musi- 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing 


HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 





_ 
MEYER, Theo. D.—Sehool of Music, Teacher. 
Pianist, Composer. certificate by 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Aconedited 


to teach vocal and 
Francis Ave. 


instrumental music. 1801 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Moe 

mer F. Springfield, President 
KATY 

BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 

Schools 
SAN ANTONIO 
ISHIP, | T I M 

DREIBRODT, Irving—lInstrumental Music, Brack 
enridge High School, 204 Haverhill. 

FOX, Oscar J 1vailable for personal appear 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul 
berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady I lisher 


Editor Southwestern Musicia: 
tonio Music Teachers Ass‘n 








INCARNATE WORI YOLLEGE, Department of 
Music 
KLOCKMAN, Delphin« Artist Teacher, Voice 
ind Piano. 201 Alta Ave 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Pian 108 £ 
Poplar St 
LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 
OUR LADY OF THE LAKE LLEGE—Sister M 
mabilis, Director Department of Music 
HILLII ' Mart 
IZANCE rd tea 
ers, T 4 13 North St 
Mary 
YM F 
an t uc J 
Ww i 
STAFFEL, Tekla S., Sct l of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd 
STURCHIO, Frank ;.— Director f Musi 
Mary's University 
SHERMAN 
MITCHELL, Francis H tirman, Division of 
Fine Arts and Departmer f Mus Austin 
Colleg cas 
STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON 
Fine Art 7 
TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEG! M 
I H ‘ 
TYLER 
VERLEE M M 
leese M 
Texas M ¢ A 
B da’ Ar 
WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. < 
sion f Mus ece 
ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher f ng 
Fort Smith Junior llage. Member National 
Association of Teachers { Sin Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith, Ark 
CALIFORNIA 
JCHS, Prof Viktor—' f 
ind S. . of M Avenue 
Hollywoc 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei Teacher of Piano. Los 
of Music and 


Angeles Conservatory Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 24 
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COLORADO 
COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado. 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 


N. M 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 


Paul De Young Studios, 721 N 


Michigan 
GANZ, Rue 


( } 
o1eqdge. 


University. 

Ave. 
iolph—President, Chicago 
64 Van Buren Street. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N.—Teacher of 
A 


609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michig 


Musical 


Voice, 
m Ave 


INDIANA 
* C Wa I 
Mus.D.—Director Marie 


SIMMERS, Marie W., ‘ 
S West DeWald 


Simmers Schoo! of Music, 303 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana 


IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na 
tional President 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moi ll 
KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D 
Oratori md recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
juest director { festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kar State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kan 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Pianist and teach- 
246 Huntington Ave., 


NDRICEK, Gladys Posselt 
er. Symphony Chambers 


Boston 
MICHIGAN 
RON—National Professional Musi 
M M Mar National Pr 
Road, Detroit 35, Mich 
MISSISSIPPI 
BILBREY, Hellen Marie—Profe r of Violin and 
I Miss ppi Woman's ollege Hat- 
MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
‘loud, Minn 
MISSOURI 
M I t ler dire 
f S I t t Foot 
ae M 1 | f Mu 
id t F Webst 
I l M uri 
NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 
Newark 2. 
NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 


DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 


er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teacher... 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

PAGE, Robert—B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice 
Eastern New Mexi University, Portales 
N. M 

NEW YORK 
ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 


Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN-—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 


Steinway Hall, 


KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 
9lst St., New York 28, New York. 

MAY Gladys—Pian ind Allied subjects. 
Special urses for teachers. 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York ity. 


> 





MILLER, Miss 


Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 


Rosalie — Teacher of Singing. 


SCHOFIELD, Edgar — Singing: 
Repertoire, Coaching. 50 
N York City 23. 

TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 


Voice-Building, 
West 67th Street, 


Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
ork City. 
WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 


tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 

YOLLAR, H Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 182814 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 


Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 


ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 
TENNESSEE 
ONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 
Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
HARRIS, C. William—Conductor and Teacher 
‘ V e 
HARRIS, Zoe Lynex—Vocal Coach and Teacher 
f Piano, Jefferson Court Apts., Danville, Va 
POOL, Arlette—Teacher of Piano, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virgina 
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NMMTA ... 


(Continued from page 2] 


teachers in NMMTA gives the officers 
assurance of continuous implementa- 
tion of strong membership forces. 
Then in the large group of private 
teachers, which Dr. McCorkle termed 
“the backbone of music, both in the 
public school and in the college and 
university,” a few individuals whom I 
have known before or have met at the 
convention include: Mrs. Ruth Watkin 
Wolf and Miss Louise Sporleder of 
Raton; Mrs. Virginia Scoopmire of 
Gallup; Mrs. Glenn Caskey of Artesia. 
Also, a host of able ones in Albuquer- 
que who comprise an _ associational 
nucleus, in this area of instruction, that 
can mount to many hundreds within 
a few years. In other words, as I view 
it, with the enthusiasm now generated, 
this can be one of the largest of state 
associations in a short time. This state- 
ment seems all the more plausible when 


I recall the enthusiasm with which 
they embraced the idea and voted 
unanimously the plan of affiliation 


with MTNA. 
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The Miracle That... 
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pag 
to work because we have not enough 
dancers to take the jobs offered.” 

Walter Terry once remarked “La 
Meri is determined that her dancers 
be articulate and intelligent in mind 
as well as in body.” He added that per- 
haps she was the first to turn out the 
phrase: “Only God can make a tree... 
and an artist.” 

One of La Meri’s favorite pep talks 
to her students involves the word 
work. “Americans are by nature hard 
workers,” she will say, “but the Latins 
and Orientals too often are not. By 
now, you all know talent is a drug on 
the market and that work is what 
makes ultimate success in art. So it 
is possible for you to beat the native 
at his own game. It won’t be easy... 
but what is easy, that’s worth having?” 

When Columbia University gave a 
dinner in La Meri’s honor not long ago, 
and invited her to deliver a lecture on 
the Dances of India, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press Committee accepted the 
publication of her monumental work, 
“Gesture Language of the Hindu 
Dance,” which is enriched by 236 illus- 
trations of the gestures. On examining 
the manuscript, Dr. Ananda K. Coom- 
araswamy, renowned as the highest 
authority on the Hindu dance in the 
Occident, offered personally t6 write 
the foreword for the book. 

Student, artist, diplomat and teacher 
—all these might be added together for 
consideration when answering the ques- 
tion: “What is La Meri? What makes 
her such a success?” 

But the most important of these, I 
think, is to be found in La Meri the 
teacher. For it has been said, “What 
is art, if it must be lost to one gen- 
eration!” 
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BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 


BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A Delight to All Teachers and Pupils 


SCHUBERT’S WALTZES 
--- For Piano --- 


Selected and Edited by Guy Maier 


Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his 
tory and literature on under-graduate 
and graduate levels. 





Symphony orchestra, concert and 


SET I ..Eight Waltzes 

SET II Seven Waltzes... 
SET III Eleven Valse Nobles 
SET IV Seven Waltzes 

SET V ....The Last Waltzes 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


marching bands, six choirs 


string quartette. 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President ¢ Waco, Texas 
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Qaurem J. FOX 


Composer of 


“The Hills Of HAome” 


In A Program Of His Songs 
Season 1951-52 


oOo 


Soloists: 


Mary David, Soprano 
Artells Dickson, Baritone 
= Mr. Fox At The Piano 





For Specimen Programs, Terms and Dates, Write: 


OSCAR J. FOX 


328 E. MULBERRY AVE. SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 

















' RORE OPPORTUNITY.... 


We Are Authorized To Offer 


GENUINE OLD [TALIAN VIOLIN 


Of Proven Concert Caliber 


















® Owned for years by a widely-known virtuoso @® We carry in stock New And Old Violins 
who would pass it on, reluctantly but for Priced $100 to $500 including new plush 
valid reasons, to a more active artist. case and new bow. 
®@ Inquiries Invited from those desiring and able ® We Make Violins and Violas In Our Shop 
acquire an authentic master-work with when time away from repair work permits. 


successful background. 


Our business was built by careful repair work at reasonable prices. 


Bow rehairing: 


Violin and Viola $1.50 
Cello $1.75 
Bass $2.00 





When WINTER comes.... 
SPRING can’t be far behind! 


Be ready for spring with nature’s own soil builders! Join the thousands using 


RED STAG 
LEAF MOLD PEAT MOSS 
Potting Soil 


Preferred by experienced flower growers and professional horticulturists 
and nurserymen. Red Stag Products now available in convenient sized 
packages. 


Buy from Dealers in Your Town or send order to 


RED STAG LEAF MOLD COMPANY, Inc. 


1918 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


H. Bradley Sherman, President-Manager Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Vice-President 
“Be Sure It’s Red Stag!” 
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